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in Missouri appears to have been a less serious affair than the first 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
ORD Palmerston has hen: deahaiied as the one hundred and 


nineteenth Warden of the Cinque Ports. His speech on the 
occasion was stately, calm, and not wanting in his usual buoyancy 


we have no authentic information of very recent date. 


A great and unexampled railway disaster has proved that the ex- 
cursion “to Brighton and back for half-a-crown,” is not always a 
cheap one. Twenty-four lives have been lost in a railway accident 
of fearful horror. The collision in the Clayton tunnel was entirely 
due to the number and frequency of the excursion trains, which are 





of manner. He told the mayors, barons, and other officials of the | pieced in between the regular trains with wholly unjustifiable reck- 
Cinque Ports, very frankly, that he had entertained grave doubts as | |essness. The Parliamentary train which caused the accident left 
to the desirability of keeping up this distinguished, but not very | Brighton only five minutes after its predecessor, and no less than 
useful, office, but the historical associations connected with it, and | three trains passed the same spot within eight minutes. The failure 
—he might have added—a strong wish at the present moment to| of the signals, which was the occasion of the accident, cannot, under 


strengthen in every way the sentiment of our national pride, had 
prevailed. After the banquet given to him in the building in which, 
as it is said, King John delivered up his kingdom to the Papal 
Legate and paid the first annual tribute, but now dedicated to a very 
different ceremonial, the representatives of the army, the navy, and 
the volunteers vied with each other in claiming the noble Lord as a 
virtual member and potential ornament of each of those distinguished 
services. Dr. Phillimore, however, in proposing “ The Clergy,” failed 
to claim him for the one service for which the well-known predilec- 
tions of the noble Premier would appear to have destined him. 


The new Bishop is Dr. Thompson, the Preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, 
not one of the peculiar class whom Lord Palmerston has usually 
delighted to honour. He is a distinguished logician, and has 
published a treatise of some repute on the Laws of Thought. The 
apparent novelty of the selection is, in part, relieved by the mode in 
which the appointment has been manceuvred. The vacant see of 
Durham has been filled up by the translation of Dr. Baring, a true 
Recordite, from the see of Gloucester, to which Dr. Thompson suc- 
ceeds. Lord Palmerston has thus managed, by a single stroke, to 
vindicate the catholicity of his sympathies, and to retain the sectional 
popularity which he had acquired among this peculiar sect. With 
the “ Laws of Thought” fairly despised at Durham, the Evangelical 
party in the Church will still be at peace with the Premier, even 
though they see with grief that those laws are to be enthroned at 
Gloucester. 


Mr. Roebuck’s asseveration that a contract existed between Italy 
and France for the cession of Sardinia, has not only been officially 
denied in the Moniteur, but it has been roundly asserted that even 
the thought of such a negotiation had never entered into the mind 
of the French Government. When diplomacy assumes to search 
the secret thoughts of that complex entity—a Cabinet—and such a 
Cabinet as the French—belief fails. 
there was quite as little foundation for Mr. Roebuck’s knowledge as 
for M. Thouvenel’s ignorance. 


The most important continental event of the week has been the 


But we can easily admit that | 


| such circumstances, be considered its genuine cause. 

The accounts of the harvest in England are exceedingly encourag- 
ing. The barley crop will be one of rare excellence, ‘The wheat, 
though short in quantity, will probably make up by its quality a full 
complement of flour. Wherever the wheat crops are thin, the grain 
is full and good. In some places where the crop is thick there has 
been a little blight. But on the whole, as far as England is con- 
cerned, the prospect is excellent. For Scotland we cannot say the 
same. On the east coast there appears to be a fair prospect—on 
the west a poor one. And in Ireland the complaints of the weather 
are bitter and uniform. So local appears to be the rain, that while 
we have been enjoying almost unbroken sunshine, the rain in Ireland 
appears to have been incessant, and the aspects of the harvest are 
proportionally gloomy. 





The most recent estimates of the prospects of cotton-supply are 
more favourable than those of last weck. Not only does it seem that 
| the stocks on hand are larger than had been supposed, but the impres- 
|sion grows stronger that the North will not be able to blockade 
| effectually the long line of coast, comprehending more than twelve 
| degrees of latitude, and a considerable breadth in longitude. Even 

if this can be effected, the outlets to the North by northern lines of 
| railway can scarcely be barred. Probably the whole extent of the 
| difficulty is comprehended in the question of price. At the price to 
| which cotton seems likely to rise, it is most probable that a supply 
| quite equal to the demand will be forthcoming from India, or 


from America itself. 








The British Association for the Advancement of Science has made 
its preparations to hold its sitting at Manchester next week. It 
follows close on the heels of its Social sister in Dublin, and will 
doubtless, in its own peculiar way, be not less useful. Much interest 
| is excited by the promise of a paper from the Astronomer Royal on the 
solar eclipse of last year. 


wceentisiitisidelias 
The Parliamentary returns of Exports and Imports for July and for, 
the first six months of the year have been published, and show a 


| depressed state of our Export trade. The most remarkable feature 





dissolution of the Hungarian Dict, and the address of the Emperor | jg the falling off in the American trade. To the Atlantic ports 
of Austria to his Reichsrath, in which he comments on and defends lof the United States we exported during the Midsummer quarter 
that grave step. The satisfaction of the parties concerned ap-/ of this year little more than a million’s worth of goods, as compared 
pears to vary inversely as their temporary success. The Hungarians | with three millions’ worth and a half in 1860, and near five millions’ 





are delighted, and the Centralists at Vienna are cast down. A 
stormy debate is still going on in the Lower House of the Reichs- 
rath, in which the Poles and Bohemians are assuming a very me- 
nacing attitude. 





The news from America has not been of the first-rate importance 
which the telegraph of Sunday first led us to expect. The battle 


worth anda half in the same quarter of 1859, which would seem 
to imply that our trade thither is fast becoming a vanishing quantity. 
On the other hand, our imports from America are increasing ap- 
parently as fast as our exports thither fall off. 


The Bank has again reduced its rate of discount, which is now 





‘4 per cent. 
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France. — The Moniteur of Monday contained a formal denial | such language is “to speak the language of another age, of 1788 and 


of Mr. Roebuck’s fact as to the treaty or understanding for the 
cession of Sardinia by Italy to France, in the event of the evacua- 
tion of Rome. It was couched in language which it would have 
been scarcely possible to use had the denial been simply “ diplo- 
matic.” ‘Not only,” said the Moniteur, “ does such a convention 
not exist, but even the thought of entering into negotiations on this 
subject with the Cabinet of Turin has never occurred to the Empe- 
ror’s Government.” We hope that in future Mr. Roebuck will 
distrust his own “certain knowledge” as much as most men distrust 
their conjectural opinions. 

Aseries of valuable letters have been published in the 7imes from 
the French camp at Chailons. We learn from them that the Empe- 
ror commands the constant efforts of the most scientific experience 
for the task of perfecting not only the physical condition of his army, 
but its accoutrements and discipline. ‘The war in Italy has not 
been lost upon him.” The leathern leggings, worn by the Zouaves, 
reaching a little above the white linen gaiters, have been universally 
adopted for the infantry soldiers. The rifle has been introduced 
throughout the whole army. “Sights” are abolished, except 
for the Chasseur rifles, as a refinement useless to ordinary marks- 
men. Slow step is altogether done away with, the pas ordixaire 
being fixed at 77 to the minute, double quick at 110 in a minute. 
The old complicated formation of squares has been changed, and the 
simple square adopted, with a reserve in the centre. The deep for- 
mations of the Napoleonic army are exchanged for the shallow ones 
of the English. Great improvements have also been introduced into 
the construction of the huts, and measures taken to ensure the 
general salubrity of the camp. No less effort has been devoted to 
the improvement of the French cavalry. Great progress has been 
made in procuring good horses, in which at the time of the Crimean 
war they were greatly deficient. Algeria has been almost drained, 
and England, Germany, and Switzerland thoroughly ransacked. But 
the faith in heavy cavalry, which is one of the French military tradi- 
tions, still appears to linger. The accoutrements, such as the saddle 
and bridle, have indeed been considerably lightened. The riding, 
too, has been vastly improved since the Crimean war, and rendered 
easier by shortening the stirrup. “A new kind of puppet-heads has 
been put upon the practice-ground, and these rise again by a spring 
when they are struck by lance or sword.” The men are also trained 
to leaping their horses over barriers. Their manceuvring is described 
as exceedingly good. Cavalry brigades, or even divisions of from 
1000 to 2000 men, are taught to charge in line. Marshal Randon 
is said to be responsible for many of the improvements in the cavalry 
tactics. 

The Emperor’s visit to the camp had been a decided success, and 
the visit of the Prince Imperial still more so. The child was a 
favourite with the Zouaves, and many a story, which, if not true in 
fact, shows the interest and kind feeling felt for him in the army, was 
circulated. Take, for example, the following: ‘The Emperor invited 
during his stay every evening the superior officers of another division 
to dinner. Those of the Third Infantry Division were there the day 
Marshal Canrobert arrived. After dinner the gallant Marshal asked 
the boy whether he had already gone through the manual exercise. 
The boy brought his musket, and the Marshal gave the words of com- 
mand. When it came to the loading, the Marshal, either on purpose 
or because he remembered old things vaguely, commanded ‘ Ouvrez 
le bassinet’ (priming), when the boy quietly answered, ‘You have 
forgotten your rég/ement, there are now percussion-caps.’” 

The Emperor is gone to Biarritz, and the only political event is the 
speech delivered by Count de Morny on opening the sitting of the 
Council General of the Puy-de-Déme. His candour has, on this ocea- 
sion, given great offence. After his usual tribute to the Emperor, in 
which he says, “The internal embarrassments from which scareely 
any of the great Powers of the world are at this moment free, and, 
above all, the word of the Emperor Napoleon, remove all appre- 
hension of any war whatever in which France can be engaged,” 
the Count goes on to discuss commercial and local affairs. But he 
cannot conclude without a further appeal in favour of the Inperial 
system. ‘You, gentlemen,” says the Count, to the members of the 

ouncil of the Puy-de-Déme, with something like the irony of affected 
magniloquence—“ you whose calm judgment precedes that of posterity, 
must be struck by the great movement that has taken place since the 
peace.” In what way the Count imagines that this remarkable 
quality distinguishes the councillors of the Puy-de-Déme from 
other men, he does not tell us, but he evidently attributes to it 
some very tranquillizing influence on their judgment by the confidence 
with which he addresses to them the sentiments that have given so 
much offence in France. The offending passage is as follows : 

“ You cannot but admire the powerful initiative of the Emperor, 
which extends to all things, and which has voluntarily opened the 
path to all liberties. For my part, 1 sincerely rejoice when I see my 
country endowed by its sovereign with new liberty, because 1 con- 
sider that liberties accorded (/ibertés octroyées) will be better es- 
tablished among us than were the liberties which were achieved. I 
particularly rejoice when the liberty is civil or commercial, because, 
in my opinion, the excreise of it ought to precede that of political 
liberties, and Jead to them without danger and inconvenience. Civil 
liberties give to the man and the citizen the sentiment of his indi- 
vidual value and his duties, and inspire him in particular with fore- 
sight and a taste for labour. ‘The habit of always having recourse to 
the Government, of counting on it more than on oneself, engenders 
idleness and a weakness of mind which enervate the individual, and 
often lead his political sentiments astray.” 


The phrase here used has given great offence in France. It was 


the phrase employed by Louis XVIII, and, as the Siéc/e says, to use 


1814. It is to attack the principles of 1789, which the Government 
has always claimed as its own and as the basis of the Imperial. inst; 
tution.” France is, after all, far more sensitive to a phrase than to 
an injustice. 





Staly.—The letter of the Marquis d’Azeglio, to which we drew 

attention a fortnight ago, proves to have been published without that 
distinguished statesman’s knowledge or consent. The despondent 
views which it contained were meant only for private perusal, and by 
no means as a public avowal of a confirmed faith. For the rest the 
news is chiefly limited to the discussions concerning the state of 
Naples and the cause of the inexplicable difficulty which the Italian 
Government finds in repressing the brigandage in that neighbourhood, 
Baron Ricasoli has published a circular on the subject, of which on] 
a summary has as yet reached us. The substance is as follows, 
He compares the present troubles to those which occurred in France. 
England, and Spain at different periods of transition. He declares 
the movement in Naples to be in no way a political one, but simp! 
an affair of brigandage and pillage. Of the fifteen Neapolitan m2 
vinces, he says, five only, uamely, those which are near to the Papal 
frontier, are given up to brigandage. He then gives a history of the 
brigandage which, at different periods, has desolated the kingdom of 
Naples. He speaks in severe terms of the former Neapolitan arm 
which, although composed of 180,000 men, well armed and equi ~ 
fell back before a handful of heroes, and who sinee have ce oe 
themselves to brigandage, sometimes carrying the Bourbon flag, which 
they have dishonoured by not defending, as they now dishonour it 
by making it the emblem of assassination and rapine ; and Baron 
Ricasoli regrets to state that the brigandage in Naples is the hop 
of the European reactionary party. % inich has placed its citadel 
in Rome. The ex-King of Naples coins money at Rome for the pay- 
ment of the brigands. The Peter’s pence serve to enrol betgunde in 
all parts of Europe. Their arms and ammunition come from Rome, 
The late perquisitions and arrests made by the French troops leave 
no doubt on the subject. The connivance of the Roman Court with 
the Neapolitan brigandage is evident. Baron Ricasoli hopes that 
these facts will furnish a powerful argument, and will demonstrate 
that the temporal power is not only condemned by the irresistible 
logic of national unity, but is become incompatible with civilization 
and humanity, which cannot tolerate acts of brigandage to be pre- 
pared in the very ceutre of the Catholic Chureh, with the connivance 
and encouragement of the Ministers of him who represents God on 
earth. Rome, by advancing on this path, compromises her religious 
interests without serving her worldly interests. This universal con- 
viction will materially assist the Italian Government in the task 
which it cannot decline, namely, to render to Italy, and at the same 
time to restore to the Church, liberty and-dignity. 
_ At Rome it is reported that the Royal Bourbons are busy quarrel- 
ling as well as plotting. Rumour, not too charitable to dethroned 
princesses, says that the “ heroine of Gaeta” shies plates at her 
husband’s head, which, on some occasions, have passed through the 
windows and fallen into the court-yard of the Quirinal, to the great 
scandal of the Swiss guards. One anecdote of this Amazon is too 
graphic, even if its authenticity is somewhat doubtful, to withhold. 
The Turin correspondent of the Zimes stands surety for it: “The 
Queen, though robbed of her sceptre, disdains to handle the distaff; 
she carries her dread revolver at her side ; she delights in the exhibi- 
tion of her skill; she aimed at a eat, the other day, in the Quirinal 
garden—a fine Syrian cat, grey, long-tailed, and “hairy—who was 
basking in the morning sun (the Queen is up at five) on the wall 
hanging over the grottoed fountains and waterworks, which are one 
of the seven wonders of the city of the Seven Hills. Purring, and 
stretching, and gambolling, did the unwary tabby luxuriate in the 
sense of blessed existence, when the Queen took aim and fired, and 
the poor thing leaped up in the air, hit through her head, and 
dropped down like lead into a basin of water beneath.” ’ 

Recruits for the Neapolitan brigands are, it is stated, obtained in 
Rome by the formal aid of the Papal police. One story is told of a 
quiet Italian tailor receiving a visit from two Papal policemen, ac- 


, companied by a Bourbon recruiting officer, and being forced by sheer 


threats into the service. He was promised good payment under 
Chiavone, the noted brigand leader. When he reached his destina- 
tion he was, with eight or ten companions recruited after the same 
fashion, assured by Chiavone that the amount mentioned as pay was 
quite correct, and that it would remain in arrear till Francis 11, was 
restored to his throne! If rectwited after this fashion, one would 
think the brigands should scarcely be so formidable as they are re- 
ported to be. 

Austria and Hungary.—-The news from Austria is important. The 
Emperor had, as we reported last week, determined on the dissolu- 
tion of the Hungarian Diet, and had despatched Count Haller to 
Pesth to dissolve it. But it was not then known that the decree 
was accompanied by a formal threat of force, in case the Diet should 
refuse to obey peaceably. This was as injudicious as all the tenor of 
the Hungarian policy of Austria. It gave the deputies a triumphant 
ground for the protest of illegality with which they dispersed. The 
terms of the rescript were as follows, but Count Haller was expressly 
commissioned to add the needless threat to which we have referred: 

“Francis Joseph I., by the grace of God Emperor of Austria, King 
of Hungary, Bohemia, &c. 

“To the faithful Magnates and Representatives of Hungary and 
its annexed States who, on the 2nd of April, 1851, were by us cou- 





voked in Diet, health and greeting. 
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“Dear and loyal subjects,—Forasmuch as the Hungarian Diet, 
now for the last five months assembled, has not corresponded to the 
invitations addressed to it, and the expectations expressed, and as 
we, to our heartfelt regret, cannot await, from such a Diet, useful 
activity in the interests of our Kingdom of Hungary,—from a Diet 
which, in these extraordinary times, and to its own greatest injury, 
has so greatly mistaken its high vocation; forasmuch as the said Diet 
has itself declared broken asunder the threads which might have led 
to a settlement of affairs,—and that merely becauge demands have not 
been complied with the extent and import of which rendered them 
wholly inadmissible ; we, therefore, feel ourselves compelled to dis- 
solve the Diet called together on the 2nd of April, and hereby do 
accordingly dissolve it, and reserve to ourselves to call together a new 
Diet, according to circumstances, in the course of six months. 

“ Whereupon we remain, with our Imperial and Royal Grace, &e. 

“ Francis Joseru. 

* Done in our Imperial capital of Vienna, in Austria, August 21], 
1861.” 

The mode in which the Hungarians dealt with the rescript was 
wise, temperate, and sagacious. M. Deak, who is the object of a 
feeling approaching to idolatry among the Hungarian youth, pre- 
pared a protest, in which, after reciting the details of the dispute 
with the Emperor, he goes on to give reasons why the present de- 
struction of the Diet is a new infraction of the fundamental laws of 
the Kingdom of Hungary. It will be observed that the Emperor 
mentions in his rescript a provisional intention of summoning a new 
Diet within siz months of the dissolution of the present assembly : 
whereas the Hungarian laws of 1848 (which even the Emperor pro- 
fesses to respect, except so far as they contravene the new imperial 
constitution) require that a new Diet should be summoned within 
Aree months. 

“ According to the 4th article of the laws of 1848, the Diet ean- 
not be dissolved until the accounts of the expired year and the budget 
for the coming one have been laid before it and been resolved upon 
by it. But this law is not and cannot be fulfilled until the respon- 
sible Ministry is re-established and the Diet integrated; for, until 
that be done, no legal Government exists to lay the budget before 
the Diet, which itself is incapacitated from passing a budget by the 
refusal of that integration strictly required by the law. The article 
of law referred to also orders that the new Diet should meet within 
three months after the dissolution of the old one. If, therefore, the 
Diet, after the dissolution, is not called together again within the 
legally prescribed time, the prescription of the law will hereby be 
again violated.” 

For all these reasons, therefore, the Diet regard this dissolution 
as illegal, and though of course bowing to the threat of force, “de- 

clare that we firmly adhere to all our legitimately existing laws, and 
therefore to the laws sanctioned in the year ’48, and which have not 
been altered by the Diet; that we will regard as a breach of the 
constitution every act of the authorities that is in contradiction to 
them.” 

The deputies voted this protest immediately with enthusiastic 
unanimity, and voted also a resolution that though the sudden and 
coinpulsory dissolution of the Diet prevented them from passing the 
bills which had been introduced to do justice to the various in- 
dependent nationalities which form constituent elements in the Hun- 
garian monarchy, it was their first and most earnest wish to pass 
these measures into law. This resolution will have a considerable effect 
in conciliating the outstanding grievances of Transylvania, Croa- 
ia, &e. 

But the result of the policy adopted towards Hungary is scarcely 
more important in its bearing on Hungary itself than on the central 
power at Vienna. The Emperor had no sooner dissolved the Hun- 
garian Diet, than he communicated this step to his Reichsrath by a 
message read by M. von Schmerling. The document is long, but so 


important and characteristic, and is likely to have so considerable an | 


effect on this young constitutional body, that we must give a large 
part of it in extenso: 

“It is with profound grief that his Majesty has perceived that the 
public affairs of his kingdom of Hungary, since the re-establishment 
of its ancient institutions, have fallen into a state which the country 
cannot tolerate much longer, and which it cannot get out of by its 
own efforts (durch eigene kraft). Commerce and industry are in a 
complete state of stagnation; internal and international commercial 
relations are a prey to a lamentable mistrust. Confidence in the ad- 
ministration of justice is shaken; the administration of the com- 
munes, comitats, and of the country, offers in many districts, in con- 
sequence of an unexampled abuse of autonomy (durch unerhorten 
missbrach der autonomie), the deplorable spectacle of a sad anarchy ; 
the so-called legal protestations against the decrees of the Royal Go- 
vernment enervate the moral strength of the people. 

“His Majesty did not expect such results when, on the 20th 
October, 1860, resolving that all his peoples should participate in 
the legislation of the country, he in his benevolence held out equally 
a hand of pardon to the kingdom of Hungary, which, in a disastrous 
insurrection, had been misled to the crime of the 14th April, 1849, 
and brought back to its duty by foree of arms, 

“ Counting upon the words of patriots of every class, of the Princes 
of the Church, and of other imterceders, who, ass@red that the 
(einsicht) insight into the necessary consequences of the events men- 
tioned, as regards the unity of the monarchy and the form of con 
stitutional reorganization, had become clear to every intelligence, his 
Majesty proposed, as regards Hungary, to revive the ancient institu- 
tious of Hungary, as organic elements of a political creation more 
vast, and capable of satisfying the wants of an epoch which has made 


immense progress, and the legitimate desires of all nationalities, and 
the imperious demands of the actual political state of Europe. 

“With that proud conscience (Se//stgefihle) which a benevolent 
monarch possesses when he is aware that he has honourably fulfilled 
his duties as a regent, his Majesty declares that he has done for 
Hungary everything that could reasonably be expected, what was 
allowable in justice towards the other kingdoms and countries— 
everything which the political developmeut of the empire requires. 

“ Tlis Majesty has restored the constitution of Hungary, its rights 
and municipal institutions. His Majesty has done so under the re- 
serve of one single condition, 

“ The object of this reserved condition is not to increase the un- 

limited power; but, the action of the representation having con- 
siderably increased, especially as regards taxes and other financial 
questions, it requires that the constitutional right of voting in 
maticrs common to all nationalities shall no longer be exercised se- 
parately by provinces, but in common. . 
« “ The national autonomy and development of Hungary are not in 
any manner whatsoever inlringed upoh by this res¢ rvation, for the 
constitutional deliberations in common only bear upon questions re- 
lating to military duties, political economy, and the finances of the 
empire, while all other questions come under the authority of the 
Hungarian Diet. 

“ This reservation does not restrict any of the liberal dispositions 
of the legislation of 1848, which are the most important part of it— 
that is to say, the suppression of corrées and service of the peasantry, 
the abolition of the privileges of tlfe nobles, the obligation of military 
duty and taxes for all, as also the right for all classes, without dis- 
tinction of origin, to enter the public service and hold landed _pro- 
perty. On the contrary, those regulations have been recognized and 
expressly confirmed at the same time by his Majesty. 

“ Moreover, this reservation does not endanger anything connected 
with constitutional liberty ; especially, it does not threaten the right 
of those classes participating in the elections for the Diet who were 
formerly excluded, and which right was, in fact, exercised at the pre- 
sent Diet; it simply requires the revision and suppression by the 
Diet of those articles which are in contradiction to the new funda- 
mental laws. 

“It is clear that a reservation of this nature does not rest upon an 
arbitrary decision, but that it is founded on right, and derives its 
origin from the very nature of things. It is founded on mght, for 
his Majesty has spontaneously resolved to re-establish the Hungarian 
constitution. The Hungarian constitution was not only broken by 
the revolutionary power, consequently legally cancelled, but, de facto, 
suppressed. His Majesty, therefore, to prevent the recurrence of 
similar events to those which arose from the laws of 1848, was in 
duty bound, in fulfilment of his high duties as a monarch, to issue 
enactments to such effeet-—enactments required by the prosperity, 
greatness, power, and honour of the empire, its present safety, and 
future welfare.” : 

The Emperor then goes on to recite the struggle of the last three 
months between himself and the Hungarian Dict. He speaks with 
burning indignation and something like true regal horror of the pre- 
liminary refusal of the Diet to address him by his proper title (which 
it will be remembered was refused on the ground that the abdication 
of his uncle Ferdinand had never been formally communicated to the 
Hungarian Parliament, uor their consent obtained to the succession 
of Francis Joseph), and seems to have been little mollified by the sub- 
sequent modification of that resolution. He says he could not have 
acceded to the requests of their address in justice to the other 
nationalities over which he rules, because they infringe upon the 
rights “of the monarchy in its exsemdle,” ‘ 





He proceeds to say that the “ personal-union” theory of Deak is a 
| fiction both de fucto and de jure, and one which he ean never recog- 
nize. He hopes, however, that opinion may calm down in Hungary, 
and permit him to summon a new and more submissive Diet before 
any long period has elapsed. He explains, in conclusion, the views 
with which he communicates this unfortunate transaction to the 
Reichsrath : 

“In ordering the present communication to be made to the illus- 
trious Reichsrath, his Majesty desires again to express to it his firm 
resolution to shield, consolidate, and accomplish the unity of the 
empire as well as the legal autonomy of all the lands and kingdoms 
within the limits of constitutional liberty. 

“His Majesty deigns finally to declare that, strengthened by the 
knowledge of the purity of lus intentions, convineed that it is one of 
the noblest prerogatives of power to exercise necessary severity with 
}a gentle hand, at the same time it is the duty of a monarch to show 
decided firmness, and fully resolved in this important question to 
show as much firmness as clemency, he looks forward with certainty 
and trust in God to a happy solution of these difficulties.” : 

This lengthy and despotic message has already produced warm dis- 
cussions in both Chambers of the Reichsrath. In the Upper House, 
Count Leo Thun and M. Palaki blamed the Hungarian policy of the 
Ministry for its despotic and unconciliatory character. In the Lower 
House, Dr. Smolka, a Gallician deputy, and Count Clam, opposed it 
warmly. The Poles and Czechs (Bohemians) are, by the last advices, 
| taking up a very hostile attitude to the Government, and “ demand- 
| ing the modification of the constitution.” In point of fact, no por- 
| tion of the Austrian Parliament, except the German part, puts any 
faith in the present order of things. And appearances secm to show 
that it is fast drifting towards ruin. 





Prussia.—As usual, there is little or no news from Prussia. The 
Prussians are looking forward to the great demonstration on the 
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Rhine—a counter-demonstration, we suppose, to the French camp at 
Chalons—which is to take place next month. The King of Prussia 
will reside from the 10th to the 14th of September at the Castle of 
Reurath, near Dusseldorf, and from the 15th to the 20th at the 
Castle of Bruhl, near Cologne. The troops are to be exercised in the 
operation of embarking on and landing from Rhine steamers. ‘Two 
millions of florins have been voted for strengthening the fortress of 
Landau. The generals of the Baden army have received orders to 
attend the manceuvres of the Prussian troops on the Rhine. 


Russia ant Polant.—There is little or no ‘news from Russia and 
Poland. ‘The chronic contest between the people and the Govern- 
ment still goes on, but according to the latest intelligence the Em- 

eror is now disposed to adopt a more conciliatory policy. The Czar 
yas addressed a rescript to General Lambert, in which, while he gives 
orders ‘for the pacification of the kingdom “ with the co-operation of 
intelligent citizens,” he promises that Poland shall in future have 
greater independence. He also declares that he will emtirely “ forget 
the past.” 


Turkry.—No news of the slightest importance has been received 
this week, except a statement that Russia has proposed to the Porte 
to defer its decision on the union of Moldavia and Wallachia for three 
years, The Syrian Commissioners held a conference on Sunday last 
upon the question of the indenanity to be paid by the Porte. It 
was decided to send another commission to Beyrout, which would 
be more competent to settle the question. Thus do commissions re- 
produce their like. 


@nitrd Statrs—News was received early on Sunday morning 
that a new defeat had been encountered by the Federal forces in 
Missouri, under General Lyon, on the 13th August, and that the 
general was killed. The last item of news was true, but the rest 
scarcely so. The magnitude of the action was at first altogether ex- 
aggerated. It seems that the Federal forces under General Lyon, 
though vastly inferior innumbers, had taken the aggressive, and attacked 
the rebels under Generals McCulloch and Price, at a place called 
Wilson’s Creek, not far from Springfield (Missouri). General Lyon 
succceded in driving in the linesof the enemy, but was himself killed in 
a charge, and General Siegel, who succeeded him in the command, 
found his force so small that he was obliged to retire, lest he should 
be cut off from St. Louis. He retired towards the Illinois frontier, 
first on Springfield, then on Rolla, and lastly to a point still nearer 
St. Louis. Major-General Fremont, who is in command at St. 
Louis, has had to declare a kind of martial law there, and to suppress 
rebel newspapers. On the whole, though, the battle can scarcely be 
said to be a victory for either side, and the number of killed and | 
wounded was perhaps greater on the side of the rebels than on that 
of the Federals, it must be admitted that the battle has not im- 
proved the Federal position in Missouri. From Washington come no 
new military tidings. Mr. Chase has not got his loan of 150,000,000 
dollars in any very satisfactory sense. We annex the more important 
conditions : 

“The banks of New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, with such 
other banks as may be associated with them under regulations to be 
established by the banks of the three cities named, to take of the 
United States Government a loan of 150,000,000 dollars. 

“The whole of the loan to be placed at the credit of the United 
States on the books of the several banks, and to draw interest at the 
rate of 7 3-10 per cent. per annum from this date. 

“The Secretary of the Treasury to draw the sums required from 
time to time, but not exceeding 50,000,000 in the aggregate before 
October 4, 1861, nor exceeding an additional 50,000,000 in the ag- 
gregate before November 23, 1861. 

“Provided, That if the Committee of the Associated Banks give 
notice to the Secretary of the Treasury, on or before October 1, 1861, 
that the Associated Banks desire not to take beyond 50,000,000 of said 
loan, the agreement is entirely at an end for any amount beyond 
50,000,000, ix which case the banks shall have no claim for interest on 
any amount beyond 50,000,000 of the original subscription.” 

[t was also determined that ‘Treasury notes are receivable in pay- 
ment on the subscriptions, a step which enables the banks, if they 
please, rather to renew old loans, than to subscribe afresh. 


and maintained. The war now prosecuted on the part of the Federal 
Government is a war for the Union; for the preservation of all con. 
stitutional rights of States, and the citizens of the States in the 
Union. Hence no question can arise as to fugitives from service 
within the States and territories in which the authority of the Union 
is fully acknowledged. The ordinary forms of judicial proceedi 
must be respected by military and civil authorities alike, for the en. 
forcement of legal forms. But in the States wholly or in part under 
insurrectionary control where the laws of the United States are s9 
far opposed and resisted that they cannot be effectually enforced, it 
is obvious that the rights dependent upon the execution of those 
laws must temporarily fail; and it is equally obvious that the rights 
dependent on the laws of the State within which military operations 
are conducted must be necessarily subordinate to the military exi. 
geucies created by the insurrection, if not wholly forfeited, by the 
treasonable conduct of parties claiming them. To this, the general 
rule of right to services forms an exception. The Act of Congress, 
approved August 6, 1861, declares that if persons held to service shal] 
be employed in hostility to the United States, the right to their 
services shall be forfeited, and such persons shall be discharged 
therefrom. It follows, of necessity, that no claim can be recognized 
by the military authorities of the Union to the services of such 
persons when fugitives. A more difficult question is presented in re. 
spect to persons escaping from the services of loyal masters. It is 
quite apparent that the laws of the State under which only the 
service of such fugitives can be claimed must needs be wholly, or 
almost. wholly, suspended as to the remedies, by the insurrection 
and the military measures necessitated by it, and it is equally appa- 
rent that the substitution of military for judicial measures for the 
enforcement of such claims must be attended with great incon. 
veniences, embarrassments, and injuries. Under these circumstances 
it seems quite clear that the substantial rights of local masters are stil] 
best protected by receiving such fugitives as well as fugitives from 
disloyal masters, into the service of the United States, and employing 
them under such organizations and such occupations as circum. 
stances may suggest or require. Of course, a record should be kept, 
showing a name and description of the fugitives; the name and the 
character, as loyal or disloyal, of the mester; and such facts as may be 
necessary to a correct understanding of the circumstances of each 
case, after tranquillity shall have been restored. Upon the return of 
peace, Congress will doubtless properly provide for all the persons 
thus received into the service of the Union, and for a just compen- 
sation to loyal masters. In this way only, it would seem, can the 
duty and safety of the Government and the just rights of all be full 
reconciled and harmonized. You will, therefore, consider yourse 
instructed to govern your future action in respect to fugitives from 
services by the premises herein stated, and will report from time to 
time, and at least twice in each month, your action in the premises, 
to this department. You will, however, neither authorize nor permit 
any interference by the troops under your command with the servants 
of peaceful citizens in a house or field, nor will you in any way en- 
courage such servants to leave the lawful service of their masters. 
Nor will you, except in causes where the public good may seem to 
require it, prevent the voluntary return of any fugitive to the service 
from which he may have escaped.” 

The New York Daily Tribune, which (as our readers are aware) is 
a thoroughly republican paper, has a letter from its correspondent at 
Richmond (Virginia), whither the writer had gone, as he says, at 
much personal risk, throwing a more distinct light on the state 
of things at the South than anything we have yet read from that 
hermetically sealed region. From such a quarter the following testi- 
mony is practically incontestable. “ For all practical purposes,” he 
says, “ Union sentiment has ceased to exist in Eastern Virginia, and 
in the rebel states generally. For all practical purposes Union sen- 
timent is dead, dead, dead. Unity of purpose is exhibited on all 
sides by a hearty determination to annihilate the invading foe. _Dis- 
tinctness of purpose is likewise exhibited on all sides by an all-per- 
vading consideration that the war is waged for the defence of 
Southern homes and firesides, of Southern nationality. The hatred 
of the Yankee is-fierce and bitter. It is a hatred bottled up for 
years past, and now exploding with indescribable fury. ‘To compare 
it to the hatred of the English Cavaliers against the Puritans would 
be slandering those Cavaliers.” 

The same writer gives a most interesting and graphic account of 





It will be seen by this that Mr. Chase gets only 50,000,000 
dollars at present, and that his other expectations are not a little 
problematic. The banks may give notice on or before October 1st 
that they desire to take no more of the loan, and in this case the first 
instalment of 10,000,000/. sterling seems to be all Mr. Chase is likely 
to obtain. On the whole, Mr. Chase is pretty well at the mercy of 
the banks. 

The military news from Washington is scarcely more reassuring. | 
There have been mutiny and desertion on a large scale, especially 
in the 79th New York and 22nd Maine regiments, which General 
McClellan had shown much firmness in suppressing. ‘The President 
had resolved on a day of fasting and humiliation, which he had 
fixed for the last Thursday in September. 

The feeling that the war, if successful at all, must be conducted 
on the basis of an anti-slavery movement, was gaining rapid ground. 
The following official statement had been put forth by the American 
Government : 

The American Secretary of War had replied to General Butler’s 
request for instructions as to the disposal of slaves taking refuge with 
the Federal forces to the following effect : “It is the , fae of the 





President that all existing rights in all the States be fully respected 


the condition of the Southern army, and the esteem in which its 
generals are held: 

“Discipline is apparently laxer in the Southern than in the 
Northern army; a certain good fellowship exists between the 
Southern officer and the private which does not exist in the North. 
Many of the army are young men fresh from school, boiling over 
with all the enthusiasm of youth; others are genuine or decayed 
gentlemen; the first anxious to give a good account of themselves, 
the others rejoicing over an occasion to retrieve their reputation; the 
briefless lawyers, patientless doctors, constituency-less politicians, 
the acreless planters, who make up the genteel society of the South, 
constitute another large proportion of the army, and all these men, 
who for years have been brawling in the pot-houses of Richmond and 
Washington,,have now an occupation most congenial to their fighting 
proclivities. Add to these the loafers, paupers, and vagabonds of 
the South, and the miscellaneous rabble which makes up the plebeian 
population of Dixie’s Land, and you have a glimpse of the elements 
of our opponents. Some of the privates, however, in the South as 
in the North, are men of wealth and high social position, while those 
who belong to the less aristocratic classes bring the same indivi- 
dualism to the battle-field. Every one seems anxious to repel the 
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Yankee upon his own hook, and to kill as many of the enemy as pos- 


e. 
—- All this gives to the army a guerilla character, and the com- 
manders, fully understanding the element with which they have to 
deal, shrewdly pander to this individualism, and the relation between 
the officers and privates is more that of friends, all bent on one and 
the same purpose, than of superiors and subalterns, though the 
officers belong almost exclusively to the higher classes, and are sur- 
pounded with the — hovering in the South round the ‘ gentle- 
men. Beauregard, more than any other Southern general, seems to 
excel in the handling of these peculiar elements of Southern troops ; 
a dashing little Creole, standing thoroughly upon his dignity with 
strangers and equals, he has the knack of ingratiating himself with 
the soldiers by the mingled simplicity, naturalness, and impetuosity 
of his manner. He impresses one rather as a soldier of action and 
sagacity, than of a great and comprehensive mind; as a man of 
thought and intellect he seems to be inferior to Johnston, but he 
blends Southern fire with Northern smartness; his features are 
mobile ; his eye sparkling ; his motions denote restless activity, while 
his countenance indicates steady composure. He has the coolness of a 
Yankee, and the impulsiveness of a Creole, and looks like a cross 
between the two. He was lucky at Sumter and lucky at Bull Run. 
He has the advantage of this prestige of success, and the little man | 
is the idol of the soldiers and the hero of the South. The Southern | 
army is in many instances barefooted and ill-clothed and ill-pro-| 
visioned ; it lacks powder and money and means of transportation ; | 
but it derives strength from the element which I have described ; | 
and if we take into consideration that the Southron has a military | 
nature (the children handle horses and fire-arms from their infaney), | 
while the Northerner has rather industrious instincts, the North 
must come to the conclusion that it has to overpower an enemy who |} 
may be its inferior in all that makes up the higher issues of eiviliza-| 
tion, but who is formidable in all the brutal and murderous features of | 
the present contest.” The writer goes on to narrate that Beauregard | 
and Johnston allow no drinking of spirits or wine amongst their troops, 
they themselves setting the example of strict temperance. Aud then he 
comes to the point on which he has seen and tested the weakness of 
the South. “‘ But the weakest of all the weak points of the South, as | 
it was from the beginning and as it will be to the end of time, is | 
Slavery. The slaves in Virginia are treated with greater rigour now 
than they formerly were ; the ferociousness engendered by war will 
render still more fierce the brutal instincts of the Southern overseer 
and slave-dealer. ‘The sauciness and independence of the coloured 
man increases in proportion as he approaches the boundaries of 
freedom. He is less docile in North than in South Carolina; 
in Virginia he becomes more and more restless. nee ae ae 
The want of money in Virginia fearfully increases the restlessness 
of the slave, as he constantly trembles for fear of being separated 
from his wife and children, and of being sold at auction and con- 
verted into cash by his needy owner. The consciousness of this 
gigantic weakness, and the monstrous fear and ¢upidities which 
cluster around it, play an ominous part in the hatred of the Yankee. 
The ladies of the South look forward with horror to the day when 
they will have, like other women, to live by their own honest industry, 
or by that of their husbands and fathers. Beneath that glow of in- 
dignation which frowns upon the Northern invader, lurks the hideous 
sense of self and pelf, and the brilliant eves of those beautiful 
planters’ daughters are flashed into wild fury by a womanly intuition 
of the real cause of the war; by a prescience of the day which shall 
strike down the planter’s whip, and by loosening the fetters of the 
slave, deprive them of their ledy-like ease, and compel the father and 
husband and brother to do, as the men in the North do, work for 
their living, and cease to keep their fellow-men in bondage. In 
connexion with this formidable enemy of the South, I cannot forbear 
quoting the remark of a shrewd Virginian politician. He said: ‘Our 
purpose is distinct. We fight for the integrity and independence of 
our soil; for our national independence. Our object is tangible; 
but that of the North is not. The North fights for an abstraction. 
It fights for the restoration of a Union which has ceased to exist, and | 
which can never be restored except by force of arms. Europe under- | 
stands this and will recognize us, were it only to put an end to the | 
civil war, and to put an end to the destruction of a prosperity which | 
must react upon - own prosperity. Europe sees no cbject in the | 
Northern war, as at present waged against us ; but if the North were 
to make the war a downright war for the abolition of slavery, the 
prejudices of the Old World against that institution would militate 
against us, retard recognition, and, above all, it would inspire the 
Northern army with &@ moral foundation for the prosecution of the | 
war.’ ” ' 

This is an impressive picture, and gives us, we think, the true key | 











° 
cipally directed against the French for having dared to denounce, 
under a general law, portions of the Church property, may be true ; 
but let it not for one moment be supposed that the citizens of other 
countries will be lemently dealt with should the priestly portion 
again get the upperhand. That they are likely to do so seems now 
almost a certainty, thanks to the utter imbecility of those who direct 
the councils of the Liberal party. 

“Every foreigner has now taken refuge within the city, as the 
only place where there is even a chance of gafety. Sir C. Wyke is 
fully alive to the imminence of the crisis; but what can he do single- 
handed against parties who respect neither treaties, legations, nor 
anything else? He certainly did not underrate what were likely to 
be the difficulties of his position when he informed Lord Palmerston, 
previous to his departure, that there was little use in sending him to 
such a country unless backed by a suflicient force to make himself 
respected. 

* Outrages are continually committed upon the persons and pro- 
perty of Englishmen. Besides numerous isolated instances of attacks 
on the houses of Englishmen, the following wholesale deeds of rapine 
and violence were perpetrated : 

“Subsequently to his feint upon the city of Mexico, Marques di- 
rected his march upon the famous mining district of Pachuca and 
Real del Monte, and although no opposition was offered at cither of 
these places, his troops have committed the most frightful excesses. 
Every house has been sacked, and upwards of 200 Englishmen and 
their families, exclusive of other foreigners, have been sutferers. Dr. 
Griffin narrowly eseaped with his life, and it was only the fear of 
reducing some 300 or 400 foreigners to desperation that prevented 
the barbarians from sacrificing the lives as well as the property of 
these industrious and hard-working miners.” 

On July 29, the same correspondent writes again: “As if the 
violation of treaties, the sacking of a legation, and the plunder and 
murder of our citizens were not sufficient, the Mexican Government 
have now added to the list of their delinquencies the deliberate 
violation of a contract solemnly entered into with the British Govern- 
ment itself. On the 17th, Congress, at the recommendation of 
Government, passed by an overwhelming majority (112 to 4), a decree 
suspending all payments for the period of two years, In this sus- 

yension is included the ‘ British Convention.’ This is bearding the 
lion in his den witha vengeance. The English Government has ever 
shown extreme jealousy in all that related to this Convention; every 
Minister has received orders to take it under his special protection, 
and now, without so much as a communication being previously made 
to her Majesty’s representative, a stoppage of payment is decreed. 
It is the last feather that breaks the camel’s back. ‘This final act of 
spoliation must at length arouse the British Government from an 
apathy which has ruined hundreds of their citizens, degraded their 
representatives, and utterly annihilated the prestige of England. 
That this suspension, if tamely submitted to, will at the expiration of 
the two years be indefinitely extended, no one can doubt. 

“The matter has been very warmly taken up by the French and 
English Legations, who demanded the repeal of the law within forty- 
eight hours. This demand not having ceed acceded to, M. Dubois 
de Suligny and Sir Charles Wyke, on the morning of the 26th, sus- 
pended all diplomatic intercourse.” 


India.—The news from India is only important as regards Mr. 
Laing’s financial measures. It is now quite clear that the Govern- 
ment of India do not share Mr. Laing’s distrust of the income-tax, 
or his wish to replace it by other measures. On the 13th July Sir 
Bartle Frere brought in his Income and License Tax Bill, and on the 
former subject gave the striking facts detailed in the following pas- 
sage of his speech : 

“He expressed his dissent from Mr. Laing’s opinion, that it had 
proved financially a failure. On the contrary, although he admitted 
that it was as yet impossible to state what would be the permanent 
financial results of that measure, he had evidence suflicient to war- 
rant the fulfilment of their best expectations regarding it. In the 
first four months of its existence, when with respect to it there were 
still many opposing causes, it had produced only 11,61,000r., or an 
average of 2,90,250r. a month. But in the following months, after 
it had come fairly into play, its results were as follows : 

December, 1860 ‘ ° 4,382,000 Rs. 


January, 1861. . : : 10,00,000 
February, 1861 . . . ® « 18,40,000 
March, 1861 15, 24,000 
April, 1861 20,59,000 
May, 1861 25,55,000 


This wonderful monthly progression gave them the best hopes, and 
he could not but think that Mr. Laing was much within the mark 
when he calculated that the tax would produce only 1,400,000/. for 


to the policy by which alone it is now possible for the North to secure | the whole year. Outside observers share the opinions of Sir Bartle 
success. If they make the war an anti-slavery war, they may yet | Frere in this respect. Indeed, even if April—not the most favour- 
reach shore. But Mr. Lincoln, with his constitutional and legal | @ble month, be taken as a fair average for the year, it will be seen 
instincts, still shrinks from so bold a step. j ata glance that the tax will realize one million more than was an- 
inane eennitentiai | ticipated. But, under the wise system proposed, of accepting present 

Merira.—A long and important letter from the correspondent of | returns-instead of harassing men’s minds by calling for fresh ones, or 
the 7imes in Mexico appears in that journal yesterday. The Mexican | by introducing the tax in a new shape, it will a even 
Government have, as was expected, gone still further in their career! more, and will prove to be what its author intended it, the great 
of repudiation, by their non-payment of the “ Laguna Seca” money, | means of making good the financial deficit caused by the mutiny.” 
due on the llth June. They have, however, offered the national} He estimated a deficieney on Mr. Laing’s estimates of no less than 
palace, the only available assets they possess, as security. Marques, | 1,200,000/., caused chiefly, of course, by the great fall in the price of 
the general of the reactionary party, who a few weeks ago could opium. ‘The License Bill was left in the shape in which it was intro- 
scarcely muster 500 men, was threatening the city at the head of duced last year, except that the tobaceo tax was omitted. Mr. 
between 4000 and 5000, and was in daily expectation of being joined | Laing’s Currency Bill was recommitted, read a third time, and 
by Mejia with 2000 more. He has adopted for his war-cry, “ The | passed, and so passes the chance of any immediate saving on a large 
Catholic religion and death to foreigners,” That his hatred is prin- scale, in this direction. 
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— The act of last session for the establishment of Post-office 
Savings Banks will come into operation on the 16th September, after 
which date 300 money-order offices will be authorized to receive de- 
posits of not less than 1s. and not more than 30/. They will be open 





Hane. 
Mowpay, Avucust 267TH. 

A rattway accident happened yesterday on the London and 
Brighton line which seems to exceed, both in the absolute destruc- | 4.1, ¢ : : 

~ ~ mat = : daily from 10 to 4, and ins ases ¢ ri i 
tion of human life and the peculiar horror of the circumstances, | of Saturday. when - hg yay en oe —— the exception 
anything of the kind which has yet oceurred in England. The usual ail b aan rvwthe ser, By slaed cs tae th ~ a to bede. 
Sunday excursion train from Portsmouth to London passed through 1502 : of | NS Se ee a eens Se ae 
Briehi . ated ti ch. ond onal on hax 90/. in all. Interest will be allowed at the rate of 4d. per month 

righton at its appointed time, $.5, and ought to have been fol- for evere let ) ° po n 
lowe : catereal of te cian Gh in ok © 60 Ben thee _, | for every complete pound, or 24 per cent., odd shillings not bearin 

owed, after an interval of ten minutes, that is at 8.15, by the usual terest. and bine less ti - . g 

- ; . ve tag gg reser Bot above trains yun | terest, and nothing less than Is. will be received at all. On the 

Brighton excursion train for London. oth the above trains run 31st of December in each vear, the interest : lated 

through to London without stopping. Fifteen minutes later, at half- | <i durinw the veer will he ~ j ‘i ra Poi .2 om ne hee each de- 

past eight, the Parliamentary train, which stops at every station, he am Famed sag atl “aie a e nitian caliente bear interest 
seal Brighton. Both the first-mentioned trains appear to have |; RO gy ee ee ee taining unlimited compound 
] sere Inte. the 8.18 excure ie ae >: . | interest. are checked by the provision that when a deposit reaches 
been very late, the 8,15 excursion train not leaving Brighton till | 9 0%, throush addition of intes : , 

$95. On the appearance of the second of these trains (the 8.15 - . through addition of interest no further interest shall be allowed, 

ou. 2 ay ars v] s C S$ bre O.4¢ The w a * mais ‘ “eet kt aL: 

from Brighton) almost on the heels of the first, the signal-man at the conde pe tity te - —_ . ea pend ian et — we 
mouth of the Clayton tunnel, which is about five miles from gee sort otal "Tie ltr of the 800 offiees whet banks under 
Brighton, exhibited, as he thought, the danger signal, in order to| j,oned immediaicly as sav; = ie ~ h: + seg be lish ib to be 
prevent its entrance into the tunnel so soon after the first train had a oneabiy eget es Pert pore som “ leeti so Pe rishec , ut x 
passed in on the same line of rails. However, in spite of the whole county of Norfolk. with ite 713 2 ce a half.a Ti if 
Imaginary signal, the excursion train came up at full speed, and the inhabitants. is only to have one Po: Poth ——- sag . ened 
signal-man discovered that the danger signal had not worked. He | yonld seem th: tC jess be De SU Ses Senge Sa, © uile it 
accordinly waved a red flag as the train entered the tunnel, and the | “4 of their ale e oe oe . 1839 be ~ be a for the 
engine-driver, rightly understanding it to mean that the tunnel was pss wearin. “el hi a Y asa. a _ aly one 

, \ : anks—the latter y alone taking 2 300. ; 
not clear, immediately shut the steam off, and, as soon as the impetus f the eelecinal Londen off ee - ae oy 
arising from the speed at which the train was moving had ceased, a ‘1 ote ae ap ee a which nape wave banking privileges 
reversed his engine. Very soon the Parliamentary train came in ces a ay tat - Ps = bo . Ay be one es oo essay ae 
sight, and the signal-man telegraphed to the signal-man at the London | yr) le i ates He = i ~—sellpresenraeel ge tre cage — ye ortlake, 
extremity of the tunnel to know if the train had passed through flow the _ nore fait trial The present selection will certainly not 
, : - 4 « 5"" | allow the system a fair trial. 
The latier replied “ Yes,” meaning, of course, the first, or Ports- : Th 20 one ace Class Examinati \ . 
mouth train, whereupon the signal-man, thinking only of the second 7. is eg . ; 1 ot page yee has been introduced 
train, exhibited the safety sigual to the Parliamentary train, which |''0 }reland by t i ye tt ol Ngee ‘ Jniversity, and local 
accordingly dashed into the tunnel at full speed. Of course it had — tone oF a hee. —— 2% get ong _ —s 
not gone far before it came into full collision with the Brighton train, | “""°. th: of oa ee epee say » but only es underwent, 
which the driver was slowly backing towards Brighton, with a view may Ee aw di — Ne pens than one third, passed. Of 
to ascertaining the meaning of the red flag which had stopped him. The | '® 4°, te senior division, the _ in five, passed ; the propor- 
engine of the Parliamentary train rose-completely over the two last tion of juniors being only 5 out of 27. Nearly all the candidates 
carriages of the excursion train, which (contrary to the usual prac- passed sat isfactor ily inn pape subjects, but failed in the pre- 
tice of protecting the end of a train by an empty van or waggon) liminary examination, Of the 19 unsuccessful candidates, 39 were 
were full of passengers, and then falling, crushed them and their disqualitied through their want of proficiency in analysis and 
miserable occupants into one mass of ruins, wounded, and dead. | PAYS . age poe ae =e proved ys to the 
Not a single passenger in the last two compartments seems to have orn pea os Soe ee licient Knowiedge of genera geography 
survived ; while those in the next carriage who were not killed out- — a oy the failures of 31 and 4 respectively. Ot the 
right were reserved for the worse fate of being scalded to death by 8 fre nO Non a, worn ‘eg the se yi niga r, 7 from Ulster, 
. . . hao a nnauge t rc ster > remal 
the water and steam from the engine. ‘The darkness, the groans of |? " 0 9 ‘< re ‘by mi — ter, Dat i maining 1 coming 
the wounded, the escape of the scalding steam, and the panic terror trom Vurham, having been at a schoo wer ublin, 
that another train would soon dash into the ruins, combined to make oe Her Majesty arrived Jn Dublin on lhursday evening on her 
the scene one of the most fearful that can possibly be imagined. 'The | third visit to that eity, having travelled from Gosport to Holyhead 
passengers in the three or four carriages nearest to those destroyed were |! a average rate of 39 miles an hour, and from Holyhead to 
ee : : rad EES EN eae IT See ET ie a ill ol ae 
all more or less severely injured, while the shock of the collision was | Kingston at an average of more than 17 knots an hour. The 
felt to the furthest end of the train, which consisted of nearly thirty | Weather was drizzly and damp, to an extent which formed a perfect 
e . : » >? . . tras she > ‘ , an ane ~ ove Ta 

carriages. A number of medical men from Brighton were in attend- | Contrast to what, is usually known as “Queen’s weather.” Her 
ance as soon after as practicable, and, up to this morning, the dead Majesty was received at the pier at Kingstown by the Lord-Lieu- 














had been ascertained to number twenty-three, and the more or less 
injured upwards of one hundred. ‘The latter were taken on to the 
Hassock’s-gate station in the front half of the train, which had 
escaped material injury. The railway officials from Brighton were 
also on the spot, without loss of time, directing their utmost efforts 
to the extrication of the dead and dying from the wreck. 

Mr. Hawkins, the traflie manager of the line, has addressed the 
following letter to the daily papers : 

“London, Brighton, and South Coast Railway, 
* Traffic Manager's-otfice, Brighton, Sunday, August 25. 

* Sir,—I regret to have to inform you a verv serious accideat occurred in the 
Clayton tunne) of this line this morning, by which twenty-three lives have been 
lost and serious injuries inflicted on many of the passengers. 

“The accident occurred through the signal-man at the south end of the tunnel 
admitting a second train into it before a previous train, which was checked by 
signal, had got out of it. He ascribes this to a failure in the electri¢ telegraph 
signals with which he was provided; but, of course, 1 need hardly say the whole 
circumstances will have the most rigid investigation, and that the company will 
give every possible information in their power as to the causes, 

* The line is cleared and the ordinary traffic resumed. 

* Yours obediently, 
“GeorGe Hawkers, Traffic Manager.” 

— The vacancy inthe bishopric of Durham is to be filled by transla- 
tion to that see of Dr. Baring, the present Bishop of Gloucester and | 
Bristol. Dr. Thompson, Provost of Queen’s College, Oxford, and | 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn, will replace Dr. Baring. Dr. ‘Thomp- | 
son took a third-class degree in /iferis humanioribus at Oxford, 1 | 
1840, and has since then distinguished himself princip lly by the | 
publication of his celebrated work on “The Outlines of the Laws of | 
Thought.” He was Bampton lecturer in 1853. In 1856 he was | 


select preacher to the University, and in 1858 was elected preacher Bank of England . . 
of Lincolu’s Inn. For a short time previous to his election in 1856, | Private banks. 6 6. - 
. Joint-stock banks . + . . 


as Provost of Queen’s, he held the rectory of All Souls’, Langham- 
place, which was also held by his predecessor in the see of Gloycester 
and Bristol. Dr. Thompson is said to be a moderate Liber 
volitics, and neither of Romanizing or Evangelical views in religion. 
Te certainly cannot be reckoned as one of the class called “ Pal- 
merston Bishops,” and is eminently qualified to achieve the charac- 
teristic task of a bishop, that of inspiring his clergy with conlidence 
and respect ; but Lord Palmerston has attained a double end by the 
mode in which the transaction has been managed. The translation 
of Dr. Baring is the translation of a “ Palmerston Bishop” to the | 











al in| Seotland . .. .. . . . | 4,284,782) 4,077,331, — 
OS Pe ae ee 


tenant, Lord Gough, and Sir Robert Peel, attended by a brilliant 
staff, and immediately entered the state carriage of the royal train. 
| On the arrival of the train at the Westland-row station, her Majesty 





jand the royal party proceeded in open carriages through the rain to 


the Viee-Regal Lodge, which has been given up for her Majesty’s 
exclusive use during her stay. On Friday, the Prince Consort 
visited the Curragh Camp, where the Prince of Wales has been for 


}some months attached for drill to the Ist battalion of Grenadier 


Guards. After watching his Royal Highness go through his duties 
as captain of the ninth company, during an hour and a half’s drill, the 


| Prince Consort returned to Dublin. Her Majesty and the Prince 


then visited the Exhibition of the Royal Dublin Society, which they 
honoured with a long examination. In aecordaifce with her Majesty’s 
generally understood wish, all public and formal manifestations of 
loyalty have been withheld; but on each appearance her Majesty has 
been received with the most enthusiastic acclamations of the attend- 
ant crowds. 

— The cirenlation of notes in the United Kingdom during last 
month was as follows; the returns of the Bank of England, and 
the Scotch and Lrish banks, being for the four weeks ending the 24th 
July, and those of all the other banks for the four weeks ending the 
27th. The circulation for the previous four weeks is added for com- 
parison : 


F | 

» 99 j r 97. | 
woes "a — Increase. |Decrease. 
sol. ool. 





£ _ - 
19,599,794) 20,202,800 805,006 
8,008,977) 3,030,202) 21,225 
2,737,446! 2,753,068) 15,622 


Ll le 





Totalin England. . .. | 25,146,217 25,986,070, 839,853 — . 
207,45 
5,819,566 5,6 l 7,04 4 _ 202,522 

} Lcceiataaniale 








United Kingdom . .. . 35,250,565) 35,680,445 429,880 an 
EE 





The above returns show a decrease of circulation of notes as com- 
pared with that in the corresponding four weeks of last year of 
3,182,5942. for the United Kingdom, and 2,514,091/. for England 


higher see, while the appointment of Dr. Thompson viudicates ihe | alone. It appears by comparing the above with the authorized issue 
catholic character of the Premier’s taste in bishops. 
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The English private banks are below their fixed issue. P £1,317,706 
The English joint-stock banks are below their fixed issue . 549,289 

Total below fixed issue in England ‘ a . . £1.866,995 
The Scotch banks are above their fixed issue . ° : - 1,328,060 
The Irish banks are below their fixed issue . 737,450 


— The letter on cotton cultivation in India, addressed by Mr. 

ywood, Secretary to the Cotton Supply Association, to Messrs. 
Mosley and Hurst, of Manchester, was forwarded by them to the 
Government of India, and Lord Canning has replied at some length 
to the suggestions contained in it. His Excellency observes, “ that 
no parallel can be drawn between the case of America and that of 
India. The one is a new country, possessing a breadth of fertile 
virgin land suitable to cotton, so vast as to be practically without 
limit, and for the most part unencumbered with any rights of owner- 
ship dating further back than the recent removal of the primeval 
forest. The other is an old’country, where the extent of good avail- 
able land unappropriated by ancient occupants is very small, and 
where almost all the good and accessible land has been for ages in 
the hands of private proprietors, to whom it has descended fettered 
by an extraordinary variety of private rights and intricate tenures, 
ehich have grown out of the ete and social usages of centu- 
ries, and any general interference with which on the part of the Go- 
yernment would be not only most prejudicial to the security of pri- 
yate property, but harsh and hateful to our native fellow-subjects, 
and dangerous to contentment and peace.” With respect to the 
cultivation of cotton, his Excellency reminds the Association that the 
natives of India have, according to the general testimony of the best 
qualified observers, American as well as English, little or nothing to 
Jearn in the details of the cultivation of cotton, and that it is only in 
the gathering, cleaning, and transport of cotton that much improve- 
ment can be expected, and in all these processes, the private enter- 
prise of the capitalist who lends money to, or buys the produce from, 
the cultivator, must be looked to for a better result. The only point 
in which Government can directly aid the object of the Association 
is by facilitating the transport of cotton, by the improvement of roads 
and means of internal communication, and, as far as the financial re- 
sources of the Government will admit, Lord Canning assures Mr. 
Hayward it shall not be neglected. His Excellency then repeats 
that the amount of unappropriated accessible land for the cultiva- 
tion of cotton at the immediate disposal of Government is so small as 
to be of little practical importance in considering how the cotton pro- 
duce of India may be largely and rapidly increased. There are, 
however, vast tracts already appropriated suitable for the growth of 
cotton, and directly that the cultivators find that the cultivation of 
cotton pays better than that of grain or other produce, a largely in- 
creased growth will be the result. 

Turspay, Aucust 277TH. 

— The review of the troops at the Curragh by her Majesty took 
place on Saturday amid almost incessant and heavy rain, and was 
unattended by any circumstances which call for especial remark. 
The troops reviewed amounted to about 10,000 men of all arms, and 
were under the command of Sir George Brown. The Prince of 
Wales went through the evolutions of the day as captain of his 
company in the Grenadier Guards. 
chief officers at the Curragh had the honour of dining with her 
Majesty at the Vice-Regal Lodge. 

— Seventy men, women, and children left Euston-square terminus 
on Saturday morning for Liverpool, ex route for Utah, to join the 
Mormon community, a vessel having been chartered to convey 500 
converts to the United States. They appeared to be all of the work- 
ing classes, and consisted of nearly equal proportions of the sexes. 
A conference has been recently held at Great Salt Lake City, and it 
appears froma report read on that occasion that the Mormon hierarcly 
is constituted as follows : First Presidency, 3; Apostles, 7 ; Seventies, 
9086: High Priests, 715; Elders, 994; Priests, 514; Teachers, 
475; Deacons, 227. Their missionary establishment consists of 331 
missionaries stationed on various parts of the earth, and 156 more 
men were elected at the recen{ conference. 

— On Sunday, a telegraphic message was forwarded direct from 
the offices of the Electric Telegra 
Taganrog in the Sea of Azoff, a distance of 2500 miles, being the 
greatest length of direct telegraphic communication ever yet achieved, 
Owing to the difference of meridian between the two places, the 
signals, which were instantaneous, arrived at Taganrog about two 
hours and a quarter later than it left London. 

— Anextraordinary case of obtaining mouey by fraudulent pretences, 
is now under investigation at the Marlborough-street police-court. 
Vincent Collucci, an Italian artist, residing at Brompton, was chargé d 


on Wednesday with having obtained 1900/. from Miss Frederica | 


Johnstone, under the following strange circumstances. Miss Jolin- 
stone, who is a lady of good position in society, met the prisoner 
about three years ago while staying with a nobleman, a near relative 
of hers. The prisoner offered to take her portrait, to which she 
assented. He then professed great affection for her, and she be- 
lieving him to be a man of honour, entered into correspondence with 
him, and actually advanced him, by loans and gifts at various times, 
the sum of 20002, On the 10th of June last, the prisoner, avho had 
previously been very urgent for still more money, addressed a letter 
to Miss Johnstone in which he categorically demanded that she 
should cither marry him, or settle a fixed income upgn him, and in 
case of her refusal to do either, he threatened to leevs Haghand. She 
refused to decide immediately, whereupon he became perfectly 
furious, and during several subsequent interviews made use of most 
viclent language towards her. 


In the evening several of the | 


hc MN pany in Te legray h-street to | 


of which she paid him at the Baker-street Bazaar on the 30th 
of July, and arranged to meet him at the Pantheon on the fol- 
lowing Saturday, August 3rd, for the completion of the contract. 
They met there on the appointed day, and she handed over to 
him nineteen hundred-pound bank-notes, and received in exchange 
| a parcel containing, as she supposed, and he asserted, all her 
letters. While on her return home in a cab, Miss Jolinstone opened 
| the parcel, and found it to consist simply of old newspapers, with 
one of her letters placed close underneath the cover, which was pur- 
posely torn, so as to show the handwriting of the direction, All the 
rest of the letters the prisoner retained, relying, no doubt, on Miss 
Jolinstone’s reluctance to come before the public, and expecting to 
| extort still more money before giving them up. She then confided 
the whole transaction to her guardian, Mr. Campbell Johnstone, who 
| immediately wrote to Collueci, demanding delivery of all Miss John- 
| stone’s letters, and also a stamped receipt for thie 19007., under a 
| threat of legal proceedings, both of which demands he refused, in the 
| subjoined letter, to comply with, evidently not contemplating for a 
| moment that the threat would be carried out. 


' 
| 
| 
| 
] 
| 
| 


“ August 16. 

““ My Dearest,—I have just received a letter which makes me laugh, and I 
think you will also langh when you read it, wi 
| “By G——, I think you have chosen a bad path, and I warn you, if you take 
| another step not friendly, I will give your letters into the hands of a inagistrate 
! in order to demand my rights. 
| “Miss J., with your hands you would ruin me, and with your own hands you 
| shall save me from the precipice into whieh you have thrown me. You have de- 
; 


stroyed my future, and you shall give it back to me. I swear it to you by my 
mother. ; 4 
| The idea makes me laugh much at steps against me, 
| you will make my conduct public? 
| “But this is what I wisl in order to justify myself before the society in which 
| live. Remember, you lave not even a reason in your favour. The star in the 
ceiling of my studio, the star in your hair, the picture, the star in the little 
bottle received from you as a token of love, and your hair, would be sufficient 
| proofs, without the letters, to condemn you. Know that if any one shall dare to 
| 
! 


Do you mean to say 


torce me, to be violent with me, it will cost their life—at the peril of their life. 
Phe letters are mine, and no one has a right to demand them, and I will not give 
them up, except when you—you shall wish it.—Adieu. 
“Remember that you will gain more by being friendly than by waging war 
against me, and that [ did love you, and that von, as a reward, have ruined me. 
“PS. Come and see me as speedily as possible, and, if you like it, in company 
with the gentleinan who wrote the letter, and I shall be very happy to make his 
acquaintance, “V¥. CG” 
The above facts were stated in evidence by Miss Johnstone on Mon- 
| day, and the prisoner was remanded till Tuesday next. 
| — Mr. Black, M.P., lately wrote to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
jo inquiring if he considered it would be justifiable in publishers 
! 
| 
| 





who hold quantities of printed stock in sheet to export it, with the 
view of geiting the drawback on the paper, and reimporting it after 
the duty was repealed, and he has just received the following answer : 
* Liverpool, August 17, 1861.—My dear Sir,—Being desirous to 
send an answer as clear and full as possible to your letter of the Sth 
| August, L referred the subject of it to the Board of Inland Revenue, 
land I have this day reecived a reply. You are aware that neither 
| the board nor | have any authority to interpret the law, but, while dis- 
| claiming such authority, it is often the duty of a Minister of Finance 
lor of a revenue department to give the best information in his or its 
power. On this oecasion we are advised that books exported for the 
| purpose of claiming the drawback of excise thereon, and with a view 
} to reimportation afier the date when the paper duty ceases, are not 
exported as merchandise within the act 2ud and 3rd Vict., e. 23, and 
that consequently there is no title to drawback upon them. We are 
| further advised that any person having obtained the drawback under 
| such cireumstances might be compelled, by information in the Court 
|of Exchequer, to refund it. I have only to add that L highly appre- 
| ciate the motive which prompted your letter, and that you are at full 
| liberty to make any use of this reply which you may think proper.— 
[ remain, &., W. Guapstons.—A. Black, Esq., M.P.” 

— Mr. Berkeley, of ballot notoriety, writes to the Daily Telegraph 
on the support given to The retrogressionist party in this country by 
the Vimes, especially in making political capital out of the civil war 
in Ameriea. After some severe strictures on what he terms the 
“evrations” of the Zimes, which would, if he attempted to follow 


them, “affect with sea-sickness Jim Crow himself,” Mr. Berkeley 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| proceeds : 

“ The stock in trade of the retrogressionist party, just now, is the misfortunes 
of the great republic of America and the civil war raging in that country. This, 
they aver, is entirely caused by dem veratic institutions and the vote by ballot. 
We are to be warned against any partiality for democracy, aud persuaded iuto a 
deep admiration of aristocracy. 

“ When old Peachem has a strong objection to his daughter Polly entering 
into the holy state of matrimony, he tells Mrs. Peachem ‘to terrify her from it 
by the example of our neighbours.’ -The Peachems of Printing House-square 
are hard at work terrifying us by the example of our neighbours. Every popular 
impulse hangs upon a canting ery among us Englishers. Thus there was nothing 
raised the dread of Roman Catholics in the minds of our sedate and reflective 
countrymen more than the assurance of Lord George Gordon that they would be 
afflicted, through the Pope, with wooden shoes, w ming pans, and brass money. 
Some people suppose that conflicting tariffs and the institution of slavery had 
something to do with the split among our Transatlantic brethren. A great mistake, 
They quarrelled entirely through democratic institutions, and every sensible 
elector in England must know that the defeat of Bull’s Run was caused by the 
ballot. Dastardly fellows who are afraid to meet ruin, and condescend to avoid it 
by seeking that refage of political cowards, the ballot, as Lord Derby hath it, of 
course won't stand to be slot at by stout Virginians who abide by the courageous 
institution of open voting. We cannot have the ballot here, among our volun- 
teers, or they will all run away. Indeed, Lord Stanhope has already told the 
men of Kent that if they elect their officers by ballot he will disband them, 
| Quite right; and we ought to be obliged to the Times for letting us all into the 
| truth of these matters. In good time, perhaps, we shall hear how open voting 

would have preveuted civil war, and how, if the Americans had had the good 





Eventually, Miss Johnstone agreed | sense to borrow a spare Bourbon or a brisk boy frown the House of Hapsburg, 
to give him 2000/. more on his giving up all her letters, 100/.! and put some lords, dukes, aud bishops into an Upper Chamber to support 
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the throne and a State Church, and their sons and some rich men into | ourselves independent of the American monopoly. The consequent 


a Lower Chamber to support their papas and friends in the Upper 
Chamber, and of course had recourse to election by open voting—then, indeed, 


even the slave would have gloried in his comfortable manacles, and the genius of 


freedom would not have disdained the land. Englishmen can assuredly duly 


high prices of the raw material will act as a salutary check to the 
undue extension of the manufacture. With regard to the fears of g 
“cotton famine” which have been expressed, “J. N. 8.” says : 


appreciate these arguments, which do so much honour to the Times and the| _“ First of all, we have at this moment a stock of 950,000 bales, of which 


retrogressionist party. Meanwhile, there are some benighted people of such 
obtuse intellect that they consider these arguments as mere dishonest flap-doodle. 
The Sardinian will abide by the ballot; Italy adopts it; Belgium stands by it; 
the Swiss cantons rejoice in it. Our free and fine colonies in the Southern 
hemisphere have tried and proved its efficacy ; and, while there are two hundred 
and twenty gentlemen in the House of Commons, representing the first and 
largest constituencies in England, who believe with me that the elector, to dis- 
charge his duty to his country and to vote as enjoined, ‘ freely and indifferently,’ 
needs protection, I for one will demand it for him while I have health, strength, 
and the honour of a seat in the House of Commons.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., 
“ Aug. 24.” “PF, Henry PF. Berkevey. 


Wepyespay, Aucust 28rTu. 

— Lord Robert Montagu writes to the Zimes to complain of the 
article on his letter to Mr. Rawnsley on counts-out, which appeared 
in that journal on Thursday last. He commences by commenting on 
the “mean,” “cowardly,” “un-English,” and “ dastardly” proceed- 
ing of making an attack on a victim who is precluded from reply— 
a mysterious and irrelevant remark in the course of a letter which is 
an exccedingly conspicuous and vehement, not to say rabid, reply. 
He accuses the writer of the article of having, in default of being 
able to refute the assertions contained in his letter, resorted to the 
“argumentum ad invidiam” by attributing his remarks on counts- 
out to private pique at having himself been deserted in the middle of 
his speech on the Danish succession. Lord Robert, on the other 
hand, wrote “ simply and sincerely concerning a matter which seemed 
to touch the constitution in a vital point.” He explains the count- 
out in question by the remarkable statement that while Lord Pal- 
merston, “loving the darkness rather than the light, screened him- 
self behind a count-out,” Lord Derby and “ Disracli” had expressly 
arranged a few days beforehand that he should be defeated by this 
paltry manceuvre. Lord Robert, after enlarging on the constitutional 
Importance of the system of counts-out, gives the last polish to this 
rare model of political wisdom in the following terms : 

* And, above all, let every one remember that it is a crime of the most flagi- 
tious character for a citizen of a free country—for the inheritor of the great 
institutions of this people—for an heir to the bulwarks of British liberty, to sit 
down quietly and acquiesce in ignorance as to whether those grand institutions 
are being secretly sapped and mined at their foundations. Institutions which 
were sown in primitive wisdom, watered by blood, and maintained against the 
terrors of oppression and the artful seductions of cunning cabals—are these to be 
now abandoned in lazy indifference and careless love of personal ease to the safe- 
keeping of a Cabinet which, for the sake of ease, desires to acquire power, and 
from a fear of having to render up an account of its stewardship seeks to defraud 
its clients of that which they confided to its guardianship? He who does not 
trouble himself to investigate these matters for himself, and is careless about 
assuring himself upon this point, does not merit the name of Englishman. He is 
infected by the spirit of faction, perhaps, but he is not ennobled by the love of 
his country, and so he deserves to be tracked and haunted by the avenging spirits 
of his foretathers, until he finds a short respite in an inglorious tomb.—I remain, 
Sir, your obedient humble servant, 

“ Ronert Montacu.” 

— Messrs. Henry Soper and Matthew Flower, the regular auditors 
of the Eastern Counties Railway Company, notice certain irregulari- 
ties in the accounts of that company which are likely to produce 
serious effects to the shareholders. Their report is as follows : 

“ To Tue Proprisrors or tHe Eastern Counties Rar.way Company. 

“ We have examined periodically the cash and other account books of the com- 
pany with the vouchers produced, and find them to be correct. In examining 
the books of the locomotive department at Stratford, we found stores to the value 
of 71,940/. 19s, 1d., which ought to have been in stock, according to the inven- 
tory of stores in hand, had been placed on the line without being debited to 
either capital or revenue, and therefore apparently still remaining in the com- 

ny’s stores. The matter has been arranged by the board, in the accounts 

erewith forwarded to you, by carrying 20,9790. 3s. 11d. to the debit of capital, 
and treating the remainder, 50,961/. 15s. 2d., as representing locomotive stock 
reserved for future use. In certifying to the general accuracy of the accounts, we 
do so subject to the result of the points raised in the annexed important com- 
munication from the professional accountants, Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co., 
to which we refer the proprietors.” 

“ Henry Sorer, MAtruew FiLower, auditors.” 

The official auditors, Messrs. Quilter, Ball, and Co., enter into the 
details of the errors : 

“ These are large amounts hanging over the company’s revenue account, and 
if they were properly adjusted according to our views of what is right te be done, 
such adjustment would absorb a very large proportion, and perhaps the whole, 
of the balance of revenue now assumed to be available for dividend. Important 
as these questions intrinsically are, from the magnitude of the amounts which 
they involve, we have been influenced in arriving at our decision not to sign the 
accounts in their present state, less by the extent than by the character of the 
misstatements in the official inventories. Those misstatements imply a deliberate 
perversion of matters of fact, and in our judgment render absolutely necessary 
an extent of vigilant research, which it is impossible to apply within the period 
limited for completing the audit of the accounts.—We remain, &c., 

* Quitrer, BALL, Jay, and Co.” 

— A letter on the Cotton supply, signed “J. N.S.,” appears in 
the city article of the Times to-day. The writer takes a far more 
hopeful view of the prospects of the trade than that generally enter- 
tained. He considers that the demand during the next year will be 
small compared with that for the last two years—the production of 
those years having been, in fact, far in excess of the demand. India, 
China, Australia, and, to a certain extent, the continent of Europe, 
are glutted with our goods, the demand in those markets is languid, 
and sales are only made at ruinous prices. The demand for the next 
year ought not, therefore, to be calculated at the same rate which 
absorbed the two enormous —_ of 1858-59 and 1859-60. Instead 
of being the calamity it is usually supposed to be, “J. N.S.” is of 


Opinion that the loss or holding back for a year of the American 


680,000 bales are American. Then we have 300,000 bales of East India cottog 
at sea on the way here, in addition to which we may calculate on recejyj 
200,000 bales additional from there before the 1st of January, 1862. Some well. 
informed persons think it will be considerably more. Of Egyptian, Brazil, ang 
other cottons we received last year from now to the end of the year 70,000 bales, and 
under the stimulus of high prices, I feel justified in assuming an import of 100,009 
bales by the 1st of January, 1862, This would make our total supply up to the 
31st of December next 1,550,000 bales, from which deduct export, same as last 
year, 200,000 bales, leaves a supply available for home use of 1,400,000 bales, 
What will our wants be meanwhile ? 

“ Our total consumption last year was 2,550,000 bales under the impulse of 
moderate prices, an enormous supply, and better markets for goods and yarns, 
Although our present tables show a consumption apparently as large as last 
year, or nearly so, this is accounted for by the fact that many spinners are heayil 
stocked—some until the end of the year. At the end of June the deliveries to 
spinners showed a falling off of nearly 4000 bales « week, being 43,774 bales 
week in 1861 against 47,500 in 1860, and I think it fair to assume the real con- 
sumption as 3,000 bales per week, or 150,000 bales for the year, less than it was 
last year. Spinners have taken thus far 1,550,000 bales, and would therefore 
require 850,000 bales more to make up their supposed requirements of 2,400,000 
bales. Our available supply being as above, 1,400,000 bales, this would leave us 
with a stock of 550,000 bales on the Ist of January next. Then as to next year. 
Should the present stimulus in the shape of high prices continue, there is eve 
prospect of our import of Surat cotton reaching at least 1,200,000 bales between the 
1st of January and the Ist of October next, if any dependence is to be placed on the 
statements of those who should best know the resources of the country. The 
same stimulus we may calculate upon increasing our supplies from all other 
quarters, which during the same time last year reached 190,000 bales, by at least 
one-third, or say 250,000 bales, giving a total supply of 2,000,000 bales up to 
the 1st of October. From this deduct export demand, which being materiall 
reduced, we may put down at 250,000 bales, leaving us 1,750,000 bales, or suffi. 
cient to supply a consumption of 40,000 bales a-week, and leave a stock of 
200,000 bales on the Ist of October. 

“ This is little enough, and unless new sources of supply are opened, or the 
American difficulty settled, we should be merely postponing the evil day. Buta 
year will be gained, and time is all that is wanted to supply ourselves from other 
sources than the Southern States. I therefore look forward with more cheerful. 
ness to the future of the cotton trade, and believe that without any violent strain 
upon the industry or resources of Lancashire we shall be enabled to break up 
the monopoly which the Southern States have so long enjoyed —I am, Sir, your 
obedient servant, 

* Liverpool, Aug. 21.” “J. N. 8. 

— The Middle Class Examinations in connexion with the Uni- 
versity of Oxford have now been held for the fourth time, and exhibit 
satisfactory evidences of progress in every respect. The number of 
candidates who put down their names was 968 against 890 last year, 
and 937 in 1859. A considerably increased proportion, too, of those 
who put their names down, actually appeared for examination. The 
proportion of candidates who satisfied the examiners has increased 
from 54 per cent. in 1859, and 58 per cent. in 1860, to 
64 per cent. in 1861, the “plucks” having diminished, not 
only proportionally, but in actual numbers. The great sign of real 
progress involved in these results is that the improvement is prin- 
cipally owing to the better grounding of the candidates in the ele- 
mentary subjects comprehended in the preliminary examination. In 
1859 the failures attributable to want of knowledge in these sub- 
jects were 34 per cent., in 1860, 36 per cent., while this year 
their number is reduced to 25 per cent. The proportion of can- 
didates who offered themselves for examination on religious sub- 
jects was 62 per cent. of the whole number, against 59 per cent. in 
1860, but their proficiency appears to have been considerably less 
than in the two previous years, 35 per cent. only having passed against 
41 per cent. in 1859, and 36 per cent. in 1860. 

— The difference in educational power of the various local counties 
is striking. Oxford and London, where candidates from all parts of 
the kingdom offer themselves for examination, and Ipswich, which 
did not afford a sufficient number to form a fair comparison from, 
being excepted, the proportion of passes and honours at the other 
centres was as follows : 








Pass Power. Honour Power.* 
Total. 








_ | Maximum 100. Maximum 100, 
RM. << 4 4 94 50 144 
Liverpool. . .. 84 58 142 
es a + as 70 51 121 
Exeter. . in 79 38 117 
fBedford. . . . 83 30 113 
UNottingham . .. 78 35 113 
Brighton... 80 | 20 100 
Southampton .. 79 16 95 
fBirmingham . . 74 | 20 94 
UManchester . .. 74 20 94 
Gloucester . . . 60 | 15 75 





* In calculating the honour power, an honour of the first rank (First Divi- 
sion) has been reckoned at twice the value of an honour of the second rank 
(Second Division). 

— An inquest was held at Coventry, on Monday and Tuesday, on 
the body of Betsy Beamish, a married woman of that city, who, 
together with one of her children, died suddenly under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. William Beamish, a weaver, hus band of the deceased, 
Emma Statham, a girl who worked in the house, and Jane Stokes, a 
married woman, who was in attendance upon the deceased a short 
time before her death, have been appre ended on suspicion of having 
poisoned the deceased with arsenic. It appeared, from evidence 
given at the inquest, that the deceased and her four children were 
all taken ill about a fortnight ago, vomiting regularly after every 
meal. The youngest child died on Thursday week, and the wife on 





cotton crop will have beneficial effects, both on the cotton manufac- 
ture itself, and also as acting as a stimulus on our efforts to make | 


Tuesday last. The body of the latter appeared to be in a perfectly 
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healthy state, with the exception of the stomach, which was highly 
jnflamed, and the inside of her mouth, which was much excoriated. 
Dr. Goate, a physician, after some hesitation, certified that the cause 
of her death was gastritis. It was proved at the inquest that the male 
prisoner had bought arsenic at several places for the alleged purpose 
of poisoning rats, and the medical evidence proved the presence of 
arsenic in the stomach of the deceased, and ascribed her death solely 
to the effects of that arsenic. It also appeared that whenever any 
one of the prisoners administered either food or medicine to the de- 
ceased, she immediately vomited. An improper intimacy between 
Beamish and the girl Statham was also hinted at. The following 
letter was taken out of the pocket of the deceased’s dress after her 
death by the two prisoners, Beamish and Stokes : 

“ For Jane Stoke.—Dear Sister,—If anything happens to me doo not let them 
blame | one but me, for, God forgive me, I did not know what i was dooin ; 
but the thought of losing my home, and to see how the poor lad was fretin to 
know wat to doo for the moment drove me mad, for to lose my home I could not 
bear the disgrace, after liven respectful so long; and doo not tell him if you can 
elp, for it will drive him made. Jane, see to the little one, fur he is so fond of 
Lisey. God biess you all, and comfort my poor lad. 

“ Bersy Beamisu, Wednesday, 14th Aug.” 
It was proved, however, that the deceased could not write, and 
that she had not worn the dress in which the letter was found since 
the 14th, or before she was taken ill. The inquest was then adjourned 
till Monday next. 
Tuurspay, AuGust 28rn. 

— The installation of Lord Palmerston as Lord Warden of the 
Cinque Ports took place at Dover yesterday. Splendid weather, a 
gorgeous revival of medieval pageantry, a sumptuous banquet, and 
two speeches from the new Lord Warden, combined to make the day 
one of the most brilliant in the annals of the chief of the five ports. 
The last demonstration of a similar nature was twenty years ago, in 
honour of the Duke of Wellington, who was then Lord Warden. 


The town was thronged throughout the day with excursionists from | ; h : 
; - » | narrowing the human mind or cramping and debasing its sympathies, they are 


all parts, and gaily decorated with triumphal arches, flags, and other 
tokens of rejoicing. Lord Palmerston rode over#rom Walmer about 
one o’clock, and was received by a force of about 1000 volunteers, 
consisting of the principal Kent and Sussex corps, who went through 
aseries of manceuvres with much steadiness. Having lunched at 
the Castle, his Lordship left by the drawbridge for Bredenstone Hill, 
where he opened a Court of Shepway, in a tent within the Drop Re- 
doubt, with all the prescribed formalities and quaintly-phrased man- 
dates. ‘The Seneschal (Mr. Knocker, Town Clerk of Dover) then 
read the writ summoning the five ports, the ancient towns, and their 
“limbs,” to send representatives to the court. Returns to the writ 
were then made from fourteen of the fifteen corporations to which 
the writ was addressed, Fordwich, a decayed “limb” of Sandwich, 
with only 237 inhabitants, being the one exception. The fourteen 
corporations were respectively represented by their mayors and alder- 
men, or bailifis and jurats. Lord Palmerston then announced that 
her Majesty had nominated him to the office of Constable of the 
Castle of Dover, Lord Warden, Admiral and Chancellor of the Cinque 
Ports, two ancient towns and their members, and requested the 
seneschal to read his patent of office. The seneschal then read the 
patent conferring on his Lordship the remnant of the ancient juris- 
diction attached to his office, together with the right to all wreeks 
of flotsam, jetsam, and lagen, or lost merchandise, and all things 
taken up, gotten, or recovered from the sea, either by himself, his 
deputies, or agents of all the ports or erecks, as well by land as 
water, within the precincts and liberties of the Cinque Ports, the 
office to continue for life. Lord Palmerston then announced his ae- 
ceptance of the office in a few words, which were followed by a salute 
of nineteen guns from the adjacent fort. Dr. Phillimore, Judge of 
the Admiralty Court of the Cinque Ports, then delivered a congratu- 
latory address to his Lordship. After alluding to the recent reforms 
by which the office has been deprived of its substantial emoluments, 
and the Cinque Ports of many of their privileges, and reminding the 
Lord Warden that though the Cinque Ports no longer took a per- 
manent part in maintaining the naval supremacy of England, no part 
of the country had furnished a better or more efficient quota of vo- 
lunteers, Dr. Phillimore concluded thus : 

“To many persons, my Lord Warden, all traditionary customs and rights 
appear idle and useless, but I demur to their philosophy. I deny their states- 
manship. To you, my Lord Warden, we know that we shall not look in vain for 
respect for traditional usage, to conciliate progress with stability, to accept the 
spirit of the present, and to reverence that of the past; to pursue a policy at 
once reforming and conservative is the high mission entrusted by the Crown and 
the peuple to your Lordship’s hands, and with that mission the present cere- 
mony is not inconsistent. Indeed, my Lord Warden, the ceremony furnishes 
of itself no insigniticant proof of your extraordinary*popularity, for 1am informed 
by our Seneschal that the last public recorded inatellction was that of the Duke 
of Dorset in 1765. During that interval nearly a century has rolled away. And 
what a century! What mighty names do I find on the muster-roll of Lord 
Wardens! For to pass by others, and even your immediate predecessor, the able 
and gifted Dalhousie, whose loss we have not yet ceased to lament, think of the 
names alone of Pitt and Wellington, both dear to this country for their many 
victories—victories of peace (for such there are) and victories of war, but dearer 
still for the true English hearts which warmed their bosoms, for the genuine 
love which they bore to their country. And, my Lord Warden, permit me to 
say that it is not so much that your name has been associated for many years 
with every —- event in Europe—of all of which you have indeed been 
a great part—and by a happy fortune having been the chosen friend of the great 
Canning, you have lived to choose his illustrious son for the preservation of India ; 
Rot so much that you now are in possession of the highest object of ambition 
which a subject can attain; not so much on these grounds, ample as they are, 
that you are received, here as elsewhere, by this hearty greeting, but because 
there is a general and deeply rooted conviction throughout the land that your 
heart’s desire is to promote the welfare of England. Fully sharing in this con- 
Viction, we of the —— Ports heartily congratulate your Lordship on this 
accession to your other honours, and we feel certain that our remaining rights 
and privileges are safe in your Lordship’s hands.” ( Cheers.) 


vrinws 








Lord Palmerston replied briefly, saying in answer to Dr. Phillimore’s 


remarks : 

“ T quite concur with my learned friend that we ought to respect ancient tra- 
ditions, because, although they have a value which to a superficial observer may 
not at first be apparent, yet if any one will look at the hearts of men and into his 
own feelings, he will be ‘convinced that the knowledge that the town or the 
county, the corporation or the community, to which he belongs has been famous 
in history, has been loyal to the Sovereign and done good service to the country, 
—that sentiment in his mind is guarantee for good conduct in whatever circum- 
stances he may be placed, because, independently of his own sense of what is 
right and what is wrong, he would feel ashamed of lowering the character of that 
community in connexion with which his ancestors for generations and centuries 
past have done credit to their country, and rendered themselves useful to the 
Crown and the State of which they formed part.” ; 
The members of the Court having done obeisance to his Lordship, 
it was then dissolved. In the evening the Lord Warden was present 
at a banquet given by the Mayor of Dover in the Maison-Dieu, which 
was formerly a religious house of the Knights Templars, and is now 
used as a Town-hall. ‘The hall, which has been recently restored and 
decorated, presented a brilliant appearance. About 350 gentlemen 
sat down to dinner, while Lady Palmerston and many other ladies occu- 
pied seats in the gallery. After the usual loyal and patriot ic toasts, 
in replying to the latter of which Sir J. Burgoyne, Lord C. Paget, 
and Colonel M‘Murdo respectively asserted Lord Palmerston ought 
to have been brought up as a soldier, a sailor, and enrolled as a 
volunteer, the chairman (the Mayor of Dover) proposed the Lord 
Warden’s health. The Lord Warden replied. After expressing his 
warm gratitude for the cordial reception he had met with all 
throughout the day, and explaining the temporary delay which took 
place in the filling up the office, his Lordship said: _ 

“ Gentlemen, I honour the people of the Cinque Ports for their attachment to 
this ancient constitution. There is nothing which more dignifies man than a 
clinging to ancient and honourable traditions. Our patriotism, like our charity, 
ought to begin at home. A man should begin by loving his home and his family ; 
he should then love his town and his district; he should love his county, and 
then he will love his country. (Cheers.) So far from these local attachments 


the real, the true, and stable foundation for the enlarged and honourable feelings 
that bind men to the nation and country to which they belong. In former times, 
as has been well said, the Cinque Ports furnished materials for the defence of the 
realm, ‘They were required to put afloat fifty-seven vessels and their crews 
when our shores were in danger. As my noble friend Lord Clarence Paget ob- 
served, you are now relieved from that special burden, and have only to put your 
shoulders to the wheel in common with the rest of your fellow-countrymen. We 
have now as magnificent a fleet which, as my noble friend justly said, is equal 
and, I may say, superior to anything in the world. We have seen to-day that 
although you do not put sailors on board ship you put soldiers on the turf, and 
you still furnish as many men for the service of the State as formerly manned 
your ships. And there was this gratifying circumstance noticeable in the scene 
we witnessed to-day, that along with the red and grey coats of the infantry and 
the darker colours of the artillery, the blue jackets were seen performing field 
evolutions with as much regularity and precision as the land troops. We beheld 
the brave seamen and fishermen of the coast who have enrolled themselves for the 
service of their country, and qualifying themselves for any duty in defence of our 
shores should they ever be assailed by any enemy. (//ear.) Colonel M‘Murdo 
truly observed that the recent events in America should teach us a valuable 
lesson. The example of what has happened across the Atlantic shows that 
you may collect thousands of men together and put uniforms on their back and 
muskets in their hands, but you do not thereby convert them into soldiers or into 
an army (hear, hear); there must be discipline. It is not enough that there 
should be individual bravery. Why, our cousins in America, as individual men, 
are as brave as any that tread the earth. They are of the same stock as ourselves, 
they are descended from the same parents, are animated by the same spirit, and 
prepared to encounter equal dangers. But when thousands of men as personally 
courageous as any race in existence get together, each man wanting that confi- 
dence in his comrades which discipline and training can alone supply, they 
exhibited to the world that unfortunate rapidity of movement which took place at 
Bull’s Run, (Laughter.) That, I say, is no disparagement to the valour of the 
Americans, but affords, I repeat, a lesson which we ourselves may usefully ponder 
and remember—viz. that discipline and organization are indispensable to make 
any army efficient in the field. But, gentlemen, although we may profit by the 
experience of others, I do not think the lesson is specially needed by the volun- 
teers of England, because: those volunteers having by their sagacity submitted 
themselves to military instruction and training, are rapidly acquiring all that 
knowledge which is essential to military organization. Some months ago I heard 
Colonel M‘Murdo, at a public dinner, at which we were both present, state that 
either 30,000 or 40,000—I forget which—out of a force of 150,000 volunteers, 
were fitted to take part with troops of the line. Since that time 150,000 has, I 
believe, mounted to 170,000, and there can be no doubt that if thew services 
were needed, that number would be speedily increased to any extent to which 
arms, ammunition, and officers could be found for them. (//ea.) Gentlemen, I think 
the Volunteer movement is the most honourable eventre corded in the history of any 
nation. If we had had—as was the case in former times—a largearmy and a great 
fleet collected on a neighbouring coast, threatening the invasion of this country, it 
was not surprising—indeed, it would have been es had the fact been other- 
wise—if hundreds and thousands of men should have started up and asked for 
instruction and organization as volunteers. But there was no such case in this 
instance. There was, however, a feeling on the part of the people of this 
country—a kind of sagacious instinct—that our means of defence were not such 
as they ought to be. There was a general indisposition to go beyond a certain 
standard in time of peace in regard to the numerical Strength of our standing 
army, and a conviction that we could not expect to rival those Powers which 
have hundreds of thousands of armed men constantly arrayed within their limits. 
The nation, on the other hand, felt that our regular army and militia, however 
excellent and efficient in themselves, were still short of what might by possibilit 
be required, and by a spontaneous and almost instantaneous effort hot suggestec 
by the Government, but emanating from the independent action and public spirit 
of the people, there sprang into life that magnificent force of which we have an 
admirable sample to-day. (//ear, hear.) Gentlemen, I trust that that organi- 
zation is so engrained in the minds of Englishmen—has so entirely become one 
of the familiar sports and exercises of the nation, that no circumstances will ever 
induce them to give it up, and that no considerations, whether of economy or 
otherwise, will cause any Government to refuse the aid and encourage- 
ment necessary to give due effect to the movement. (Cheers.) We cannot, 
as I have said before, attempt to cope with those great States which main- 
tain hundreds of thousands of regular soldiers. We accept with frankness 
the right hand of friendship wherever it is tendered to us. We do not distrust 
that proffered right hand, eum we see the left hand grasping the hilt of the 
sword. But when that left plainly does so grasp the hilt of the sword it would 
be extreme folly in us to throw away our shield of defence. (Loud cheers.) 
There are, gentlemen, two securities for peace. The one consists in a 
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state of perfect insignificance, the other in a state of perfect defence."| not know of any check on their entries. Henry Kellick, the signal 
The security arising from perfect insignificance, England, 1 think, will| man at the Brighton end of the Clayton tunnel, was then called. [¢ 
never enjoy. (Laughter and cheers.) Tee security for peace which arises appeared that there are two signal men at that end of the tunnel who 
rom a perfect state of defence, unconnected with any notions of aggres- 7 5 dey oft Guaien enmnandh Yon conte: Teen 

sion, not coupled with hostility towards any one, but confined solely to a manly | take a ae a : _Sepry, BOwever, 
determination to protect and maintain what we have, is a security which I trust Capt ain Tyler, the Government inspector, who was present from the 
this country will long continue to possess. (Cheers.) And so far from that Board of Trade, the witness stated that on alternate Sundays each 
being a reason why the most friendly relations should not be kept up with foreign | signal man was on duty for twenty-fours at atime. On being ean. 
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Powers, in my opinion it is the only true, solid, and stable foundation upon which tioned by the Coroner that he need not give any answer which he 


those oe | relations and the hope of a durable peace can permanently rest. 
r. Mayor, my Lords, and Gentlemen, I beg to return you my most | 


(Cheers.) 4 


thought might criminate himself, the witness expressed his wish to 


sincere and heartfelt thanks for the honour you have done me, and I can’assure | tell the whole truth about the matter, He was then examined at 


you that I shall ever consider tlie day now drawing to a close one of the proudest | great length both by the Coroner and all the parties interested, and 


in the whole course of my life.” (Loud and prolonged cheers. 
vi J 


Lord and Lady Palmerston then left for Walmer, amid the enthu- 


ithe account of the whole affair which he orginally gave remained un. 
lshaken. “When I found the signal would not work, I tried to put 


siastic cheers of the crowd assembled to witness their departure, and lit right, but I could not put it on until the next train. That was 


the proceedings of the day terminated. 
— Her Majesty arrived at Killarney on Tuesday evening about 
six o’clock, the train which conveyed the Royal party having left 


Dublin at one. Lord Castleross had the honour of entertaining her 


two or three minutes after. I could not do so until after the driver 
| had passed the distance signal. That is about 300 yards from me, 
I then took down the red flag, and showed it to the driver. The 
train was then about half-way between the signal and me. The 


Majesty on Tuesday night at Killarney House, which had been! driver at once turned off the steam. When the Portsmouth train 


exquisitely and lavishly decorated by its noble owner in honour of 


the Royal visit. Her Majesty’s reception at Killarney station by the 


tenantry of Lord Castleross and Mr. Herbert, and all the farmers | 


and peasantry for miles round, was most rapturous, and appeared to 
afford her Majesty considerable pleasure. 

— Ernest Tilley Ward, late chief edshier to Messrs. James Cootes, 
Beates, Dennant, and Russ, wholesale warehousemen of Alderman- 
bury, in whose service he had been for eighteen years, was charged 
at the Guildhall yesterday with the embezzlement of various sums, 
altogether amounting to 5000/., the property of his employers. 
Between 400,000/. and 500,000/. passed every year through the 
hands of the prisoner, whose salary was 300/. a year. It was a com- 
mon practice of the firm to make advances to customers, and the 
prisoner had been in the habit of entering loans in the cash-book 
which had never been made, and appropriating the sums entered. 
The largest amount embezzled at once in this way was obtained by 
making an entry of a loan of 500/. to a Mr. Weeks, which was in 
reality never granted. Mr. Wontner, for the prosecution, stated 
that fresh instances of a similar nature were coming to light every 
day. ‘The prisoner was fully committed for trial. 

— The Bradford Liberal Registration Society, at their annual 
meeting on Tuesday night, passed the following resolution relative 
to the line recently taken in the House of Commons by Sir John 
Ramsden, one of the members for the West Riding : 

“That this meeting, feeling strongly that Sir John William Ramsden’s conduct 
in Parliament is a virtual abandonment of the principles le professed upon the 
hustings, requests the committee to draw up a resolution of censure, addressed 
to the right hon. baronet, and to forward the same in the most expressive manner 
they may deem fit, either by getting it signed by the members of the Registra- 
tion Society, or in any other way.” 





Mr. W. EK. Forster, M.P. for Bradford, supported the resolution, | 


though he acquitted Sir John Ramsden of having consciously broken 

his pledge ; they might have misunderstood him on the hustings, 

but they were certainly in a false position with him as their repre- 

sentative. . 
Fripay, Avcust 307n. 

— The inquest on the bodies of the victims of the accident on the 
London and Brighton Railway was opened on Monday by the 
coroner for the borough of Brighton, and adjourned from day to day 
throughout the week. The company were represented by their 
solicitor, Mr. Faithful, and the proceedings were watched by legal 
gentlemen on behalf of the families of several of the persons killed. 
On Monday, the jury having been asked by the coroner whether any 


of them were in any way — upon, or interested in, the rail- | 


way, and no answer having been returned, they were sworn, and the 


inquiry into the circumstances of the accident commenced. The | 


bodies of twenty-two out of the twenty-three killed, were identified 


by their friends, and the jury préceeded to the scene of the disaster, | 


accompanied by the officials of the company, who explained the 
working of the signals to them. On Tuesday the inquest was 
resumed. Mr, Jacob Webley, superintendent of the Brighton 
station, was the first witness called. Nothing material, however, 
was elicited, as he was not on duty on the Sunday. Mr. J.C. 
Craven, the locomotive and carriage superintendent of the company, 
was then called, and gave evidence as to the gradients up to and 
through the Clayton tumel. ‘There is a uniform rise from Brighton 
all the way to the tumnel, amounting altogether to thirty-five 
yards in the five miles. From the mouth of the tunnel there 
isa fall all through, being at the rate of one in two hundred 
and thirty-seven for the first three-quarters of a mile, so that 
an up-train which had reached the tunnel would have no difficulty in 
oing through, but would go through with its own velocity. The 
istance signal is put on by the flange of the wheels of the engine 
or carriages acting on a lever, which also rings a bell in the signal- 
man’s box. In clear weather the company run trains every day 
within five minutes of each other. If they did not, witness did not 
believe they could get through their business at London-bridge. 
It was quite possible, and had, in fact, occurred, that one train pass- 
ing would not put on the signal, and a second passing directly after- 
wards would put it on. In hot weather, the long wire was apt to 
expand. If ared flag was shown at the mouth of the tunnel asa 
train entered, it was the duty of the driver to stop in the tunnel and 
send the guard back to ascertain the cause. Mr. Charles Legg, 
station master at Brighton, was then examined. He deposed that 
the Portsmouth train was 17 minutes late at Brighton, and the 
Brighton excursion was 12 minutes late at starting. The drivers 
were not reprimanded for not keeping time. The guard makes the 
entries of time ina book kept for the purpose, and the witness did 


| entered the tunnel I telegraphed to the man at the other end. I re. 
| ceived a return message directly. I gave him ‘ Train in,’ and he 
answered it; and when the train was out, he gave me ‘ Train out? 
| The second train was then just going into the tunnel. When the 
second train came I showed the red flag. I had then succeeded in 
getting the sigual to work. That would put on the danger signal. 
When the second train had been ‘in some time I asked my mate at 
| the other end whether she was out ? When the second train entered 
ithe tunnel I gave the signal to the man at the other end. When he 
| gave me * Train out,’ I gave him ‘ Train in,’ again, as quick as lightning. 
| The second train was passing by me and partly in the tunnel, when he 
| cave me ‘Train out.’ I did not get any message back as to the second 
| train till [asked my mate at the other end. I telegraphed ‘ Is she 
out 2? and I got an answer directly, ‘ Yes.2 When I telegraphed 
‘Train in’ the second time I did not receive any answer, for | did 
not wait. I went @i directly to alter the signal for the train ‘ All 
lright.? I thought the guard, when he saw the white flag, would go 
on. When I received the second message the danger signal was up, 
and [ altered it. From the time I received the message § Yes’ as to 
the first train, four or five minutes had elapsed before the other train 
entered. There was ample time, therefore, for the train to have passed 
through. At the same time that I asked him whether the train was 
|out and received the answer ‘ Yes,’ [ saw the third train coming on 
about three-quarters of a mile off. I did not hear anything until the 
third train had got into the tunnel, and then I heard a noise and 
thought the boiler was bursting. I showed the red flag when the 
' second train entered the tunnel, to stop them. Ido not know whether 
lby the rule they should go on or come back. They ought to 
lstop, not in the tunnel but outside; but he could not stop the 

rain soon enough. I thought the train would stop in the tunnel 


” 
N+ 


| 
| 
| 


| when they saw the red flag, and that the guard would come bac! 
| With regard to the self-a ting signal, he stated that it had failed to 
lact when a train passed over seven or eight times during the last 
| four or five years, generally, either in very cold weather from the 
iwire being frozen to the ground, or very hot, from the expansion of 
ithe wire. The three trains all came up within seven minutes, and 
were all travelling at considerable speed. The signalman at the 
‘north end of the tunnel was then examined; his evidence corrobo- 
lrating that of the former witness in every particular. The inquest 
was resumed again yesterday, and the principal witness examined 
| was the driver of the Brighton excursion train.—James Scott: I am 
| an engine-driver in the service of the London and Brighton Company, 
and on Sunday morning last drove the Brighton excursion up. 

‘have been in the company’s service nine years. I noticed the time I 
started from Brighton ; it was 8.31. I took that time by my watch, 
which agrees with the clock in the yard, near the stores. There were 
seventeen carriages, but I did not take notice of the breaks. I should 
think it was about ten minutes to nine when we got to the Clayton 
tunnel. When I approached the distance signal I saw it was all 
right, and just as we were going into the tunnel he gave his red flag. 
L immediately shut off the steam. I should think I had got about 
950 yards into the tunnel before I succeeded in stopping the train. 
I reversed the engine, and put the break on to stop as quick as 
possible. In reversing the engines the train might back twenty or 
thirty yards, but I did not back the engine at all. We were not 
going back when the collision teok place ; we were standing still; 
‘and had been for about two minutes. I had not time to send the 
guard back. I did not see anything of the other train coming till 
“he hit her.” The collision knocked me into the tender, but did not 
|hurt me much. I got up, and went back and saw broken carriages 
}and people lying hurt. The engine was standing nearly upright, 
|resting nearly on the top of one of the carriages. I have never 
looked back to see whether the distance signal at Clayton has not 
| acted when we have gone over it. I consider it quite clear by all 
means to stop as soon as possible after I see the red flag, even if 
shown at the mouth of a tunnel.—By Captain Tyler: I have been a 
driver since May last. My watch was right by the clock against the 
stores. I was going nearly thirty miles an hour. I shut the steam 
off just as we were going into the tunnel. 1 only saw the red flag 
about three yards before we got to the tunnel. [ think by reversing 
the engine Icould stop at 250 yards, although the gradient is down 
hill. When I brought the train to a stand-still I looked over the 
hand-rail for a signal to start again from the guard. I could uot see 
him; it was too dark; nor anybody else. The engine might have 
moved back twenty or thirty yards, having the steam against her. I 
had not the steam on when the collision occurred, for I shut it off 
directly. The buffers were closed, and that caused the train to move 
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back.—The driver and guard of the Ports nout] train were also 


jjourn ed for the fourth time. 
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| 
examined, and the investigation was a . 
— The Board of Trade tables for the | 
a 2 . . ; 
terday. ‘They show a falling off, compares d with July, L860, of | 
9,428 ,4382., or mor ethan 19 per cent., ou the duties and value of our | 
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business with the United Stat some extent to a decreased 
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export trade to India and China tal exports during the first 
seven montis ol the year have | 37.6857... sl | 
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Consort, accomp: mi ed | ighnesses Princess Alice, 
Princess Helena, and Pri nee Alfred, landed yesterday morning, at + 
eleven o'clock, at the new pier at Kingstown, and proeceded by train “Tr 
to Dublin. 

Ava. 24.—Her Majesty the Queen received yesterday morning t 
Lord Mayor of Dublin, at eleven o’elock, who presented a loyal and 
dutiful address to her Majesty from the corporation of the city. 

AvG. 26.—The Queen, the Prince Consort, the — s Alice, and 
Princess Helena, attended divine service at the Vicwwnnal Lode 
yesterday morning. 

Kuntarney Hovsr, Avs. 27.—Yesterday being the birthday of the 
Prince Consort, his Roy: il I ness received the congratulations of 
her Majesty and the Ro yal F; amily. 

At a quarter before one o’elock her M: yjesty the Queen and the 1. 
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Prince Consort, with the ‘y = Wales, Princess Alice, P ineess |! 
Helena, and Prince Alfre: l, left the Viceregal Lodge for the King 
bridge St: ution, 

Upon the arrival of th 
her Majesty was conducted to the roy 1 saloon ’ 
Cloncurry, and the directors of the Great Southern and Western ~ , 
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| is fixed for the 10th of October, a id the 
e | latest transactions for that date have bec mat 93. 
Indian Five per Cent. Serip has been in renewed demand, and, at 
one time, experie need another advance of 14 per cent., being quoted 
¢| 1044, $; but to-day the tendency is slightly less favourable. The 
final price was 104, +, and of the old Stoc K, 1038, . 
The principal feature in the Foreign Market has been a heavy fall 
| in Mexie ans on the very wise itisf. wclory advices from Mexico, from 


taken place. Yes sterday, the quotation 
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The train arrived at the Killarney Station at half-pa ix o’eloe! Continwns lavouranie, 2 withstand of th depre m1 t . ils 
Her Majesty was ret -eived by Vi count Casilesosse, Ri it l. rest 1 ot ‘ to the fin aCSS OF LOC ye net es the 
H. Herbert, Lieutenant of the county, and other gentlemen PASSCRECT WARIO, AAG TANS ANOCEING & MAINOS CONN RES 50 the badness 
Her Majesty, wit! ithe Prince Const rt and the rest of the Roval i tue seas i dast year, Caledonian and Midland have been chic tly mh 
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party, entered the cart es which were w sins , and proceeded, amidst | | 
the cheers of an immense multitude, to Killarney House, the residence | “"*" 


of Viscount Castlerosse, where her Majesty assed the night. : ube. ; 
oo bua aliected Dy tne s ma 
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POSTSCRIPT. premium, and the Commercial 
- Lie arrivals Ol § mw thus 
HIER MAJESTY’S JOURNEY TO SCOTLAND. | West Indice with 335, 
(BY ELECTRIC AND INTERNATIONAL TELEGRAPH.) te ey son ine 7 
Horyuzap, A (M ) : ; 


rur Queen left Kingstown at five o’clock this morning, and has just 
arrived here. 













































Her Majesty will rem: iin here to- day, an l inspe ct the new harbour BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
und breakw: ater, and will leay Hol yiyhe ul at nine o’clock to-night, | Friday Friday . 
avoiding Edinbur; zh, and se a direct to Balmoral, where she will |, », ‘ties a ss alee : 
arrive at two o'clock on Saturday afiernoon. | Ditto 923 hh ek, Of per Ces 
a /3 per nts + La “quer Bills, 2d pers 
‘ «orn 7 99 | New 3 per Cents wee Exchequer Bond y ; 
COUNT DE MORNY AND THE STR LE. | deeeition 1088 =~ \indin Benda, 4 perOonk. dis 
The following phrase in the speeech of Count de Morny, on open- | Anauities 1885 ........... 
ing the Council Genera! * the Department of the Puy-de-Dome, has ’ : 
. : FOREIGN FUNDS 
given great offence to some of the Liberal papers : ‘ ; ‘Fe 
a - : apeT oe : . duotation the Week ending Friday Evening. 
lor my part, I sincerely rejoice in seeing my country endowed by}... Pla ae 
its sovereign with an ad litional libs rty, because I am of opinion that | pejien. hs 
liberties bestowed (/iher/és octroyées) w ill establish themselves better | pitto \ Pees 
among us than liberties which have been obtained by conquest.” | Br 1008 
* Libertés octroyees tos says the Siecle; the “ phrase 1s unfortunate | 
and we fully unite in sentiment with the reflection suggested by hose | Danis 
words to the Presse. France for the last forty seven years never)? 
heard such a phrase prone mnie dl with such solemnity. That poet so | nae Cx. I Came | coe 
offended the French nation when pronounced by Louis XVUT., and it | preneh 
did uot ceasg during fifteen years to protest agamst that pretended 
gift. ‘To say that anybody makes a present of a liberty to a nation is | SHARES 
to say that liberty does not belong to it, and that it may again be taken Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
back, and experience lias taught us that practice follows theory very |r : Ba 
quickly. Charles X. wished to dep: ive the French peo} le of the pre-| br ol and sesenseesenes : \u 
sent made to them by Louis XVILIL, and he acted logically, et ooo - aves seers ‘ , : 
liberty be not the first and most valuable of our rights, it Is nothing, |  fastern Cou set ; ‘ 
and it is not wort mie efforts which people have made to obtain it by | Edinburgh and Glasgow Commercial ¢ Risduieau 
conquest, To say that it is presented to us as a gift is to speak the) ©'ss ‘> ind Somth-Went — ’ he tish & Austral.Chrtd 16g 
language of another age—the language of 1788 and 1814. It is t Great Routh nd W 3 “pein pos teas eneres 
atiack the principles of 1789, which the Government has always claimed Gre n 70} Lond. Chrtd. Bank of Australia| 24 
as its own and as the basis of the Imperial Constitution.” ia ats paren mtr boa en 4 
COLLISION ON THE BRIGHTON RAILWAY. te ; 
Furtver Parricunars, ia aa sat 
( By Electric Telegraph.) ‘7 it 18 
Buiguton, Friday pape. 12s4 Pr ie 
The inquest will be resumed to-day, and the evidence of the engine = | Gain - 
drive ‘rin charge of the third train will be called; increased inte rest | 2 Uy 27 
will doubtless be exhibited. The jury sat last night till a very late Mg Unit om 
hour, long after the last London train had left; but whether this was | =e ee 119 
arranged in order to keep any evidence from "the me tropolitan press | ets eames London eee 
which might be given after they had left, or to enable a series of | South-Kestern and Dover 824 | St Kat 62 
absurd and trivi: al questions to be put which are in many inst ances re- Eastern Of Framed ......00.» oe | Ven. —_ 
ceived with derisive laughter, we leave to the local magnates who rule ee mee p> acme al were nom Aaetenteand .. ya 
to decide. The railway companies placed a special train at the dis-| Grand Trunk of € .| 209 British American Land — 
posal of the members of the London gress, and thus enabled them to} — (reat Indian Peninsular...... 99 | Canada.........00» — 
render a complete account of the day’s proceedings. Par aban y nly aadieod ent lactrio Telegraph | OM 
An accident of a trifling character occurred yesterday on the South |yjyes— General Steam ..... | ome 
Brighton side of the Caterham Junction, ty the breaking down | Australian — | London Discount. ji— 
ond turning over of one of the luggage vans in a goods train. The] Prazitian Imperial ... — National Discount. ws 34 
worst result, however, was that the guard was somewhat shaken, Ditto St. John a de | - ) eee cain) = 
The patients at the hospital are progressing very favourably, and © Rhymney iron — | South Australian .... sak 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


———_>—_ 


THE REFLEX INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN 
EVENTS ON ENGLISH POLITICS. 


T cannot be denied—as that persevering and chivalric sup- 
porter of a very unchivalric institution, vote by ballot, 
Mr. H. F. Berkeley has remarked in a letter to our con- 
temporary, the Daily Telegraph, of which we give the greater 
portion in another column—that American events are exer- 
cising a very grave reflex influence on English politics; and 
we believe it to be also true that this influence is far from 
entirely legitimate. That the Conservatives are to some 
extent reaping the benefit of it, there can be little doubt ; 
but that they have any claim to the benefit of it we think 
there is very great doubt. The influence of this kind of out- 
break on English politicians is naturally, in a great measure, 
undefined and instinctive. A half-physical recoil from 
democracy is inspired by the vision of the feeble, if not help- 
less executive, and anarchic newspaper-government of the 
United States, at a crisis so perilous ; and no one stays to ask 
whether democracy and the Liberal cause in England does or 
does not rest on principles of the same nature, though in the 
one case pushed to a further extreme than in the other. A 
little considerate analysis of the true le&son to be learned 
from the chaotic state of the American commonwealth will 
teach us more than a thousand metaphysical distinctions as 
to the political warning which it ought to give us. 

And first these events teach us undoubtedly that some 
considerable part of the chaos is due to causes which are not 
so much political as constitutional—which depend, that is, on 
mistaken calculations of the founders of the constitution 
rather than on any political creed. For the first thing they 
teach us is the vast evils of a weak executive. But why is 
the American Executive weak? Jn great measure from the 
unfortunate operation of a scheme expressly devised to make it 
strong. That scheme secluded, if we may so say, the Ameri- 
can Cabinet from the direct control of the legislative bodies, 
refusing them any seat in the Legislature. The intention 
was not democratic, was intended to rectify the dangerous 
influences of democracy ; it has, in fact, increased them a 
thousandfold. For, the one paramount danger of demo- 
cracy is chaos—the absence of any spontaneous crystallizing 
power—the danger that no one will be able to keep a steady 
rein on popular caprice. Now this control cannot and ought 
not to be exercised in a free country without the acquiescence, 
and, if possible, the willing co-operation, of the people. The 
American constitution provides for the (nominal) control, 
but unhappily divorces it from the persuasive or convincing 
influence which a Government po to exercise. Having 
the best sources of knowledge, a really popular Government 
ought, if not to form, at least ‘to contribute material ele- 
ments for forming, public opinion. Our own Government 
has this influence. Public opinion never declares itself 
till the Government has spoken. Hence there cannot be 
such a chaos in an English Parliament. If the general 
opinion is split up into innumerable elements, the Go- 
vernment can almost always have its own way. There is 
a chronic bias to the side of Government in all doubtful 
cases which cannot be expected to exist in assemblies where 
the Cabinet has no personal influence. “ Messages’’ are 
most clumsy media. The manner, and the character, and 
the tone of a minister carry more weight than a thousand 
arguments. The “ give and take” of debate is essential to the 
formation of opinion, and if in that debate the Executive is 
unrepresented, the most powerfu! of all the forces of cohesion 
is wanting. 

The helpless, and either groping or wild, debates in Con- 
gress during the last year are a running comment on this 
tremendous evil of debarring a Government from the natural 
source of its best strengtl—personal influence over the 
Representative Assemblies. But what inference does this 
justify as to English Toryism or Liberalism ? Surely this— 
that the political strength of a Government arises not from 
any abstract prerogative or privileges, but from easy and con- 
stant access to the reason and conscience of the nation, from 
that opportunity of influencing their judgment which close 
contact gives. Now, is this a Tory or a Liberal principle? 
Has it been the Liberal or the Tory party that has con- 
stantly cried out for better avenues by which the people 
might reach the Government and the Government the 

ple? Is not the whole history of Reform one history of 
the attempt to bring new classes of the people face to face 
with the Government?—and this, not only for the sake 





of the influence thereby exerted by the people on the Go. 
vernment, but also, and quite as much, for the greater jn. 
fluence thereby gained by the Government over the people, 
We say, then, that this lesson, from the failure of the 
American Government is emphatically a lesson favourable 
to Liberal principles. It was the mistake of the great 
old American statesmen to think that to remove the Exe- 
cutive from living contact with the popular assemblies was a 
Conservative measure. It was the mistake of unconscious 
Tories. They feared, in fact, the results of popular influence, 
and the issue is that they have exaggerated that influence 
by almost annihilating one of the most important checks on 
the helplessness of a popular assembly. And we are well 
convinced that the danger of English democracy in future 
arises far more from refusing to bring the working classes 
into some direct contact with the Government, than from 
the danger involved in granting it. We wish to see all classes 
represented in the House of Commons quite as much because 
all classes are thereby directly exposed to the influence of 
the Administration, as because the Administration is thereby 
directly exposed to their influence. When intelligent mem- 
bers of the working class are permitted to discuss English 
polities with the Government, we may expect to find the 
whole class listening with deference to the opinions of Go- 
vernment,—then, and not till then. 

The second great warning we should receive from recent 
events in America is the very great evil of a minutely 
subdivided political system. The number of independent 
atoms in the United States, the entire absence of any 
concentration of national power at the point on which all 
national pride and feeling necessarily converge,—at the seat 
of the Federal Government,—has, no doubt, been a great 
evil. A symbol of nationality is far more important than we 
are accustomed to think. How deeply the Americans prize 
that symbol we have seen. But it is a terrible misfortune 
when tie centre of national hope and pride is not also the 
centre of national strength. This it has not been hitherto 
in America. The nation has felt the significance of its own 
existence, but, as yet, the Federal Administration has been 
like the Federal flag—a cherished sign rather than a trusted 
strength. All the real power is distributed through the 
State and Municipal Governments. When the nation 
grew to a great conviction, instead of finding a national 
organ for that conviction at Washington, it was hampered 
by the constitution. The constitution reserved all the most 
sacred rights to the several States, gave them the power of 
deciding on slavery or freedom, not the Central Govern- 
ment. When a great question came up, the ery always was, 
“We are precluded by our constitution from considering 
this.” Now how can a nation exist without national con- 
victions on the deepest questions of political life? And 
what can be more hurtful to the national personality—if we 
may so speak—than the sense that it is embarrassed by 
technical difficulties from dealing with these questions? 
Hence, in great measure, the spirit of unprincipled com- 
promise which has marked the polities of this Union— 
the adroitness in finding a back way out of great moral 
difficulties so demoralizing to the tone of political par- 
ties. Where the power was lodged, there there neither 
was nor could be any wide sense of national respon- 
sibility, for it was not lodged in the nation but in minute 
fractions of the nation. Where the sense of national respon- 
sibility ought to have grown up, and would naturally grow 
up in an ordinary state of things, there there was no com- 
mensurate power. ‘The consequence was what we see—un- 
scrupulous independent States, owning no allegiance as States 
to the Central Government, and a weak compromising go- 
vernment, equally unable to assume and to cast off its re- 
sponsibility for the acts of the separate States. This is no 
doubt a very impressive warning to Europe—to Germany, 
perhaps, and Italy, rather than England. It bears in the 
most important way on the chaos in the United States. It 
teaches the great danger of subordinating one single national 
mind and conscience to more than a score of selfish and 
irresponsible subordinate wills. | But how does it bear on 
English Liberalism or Conservatism ? So far as it shows us 
that the more we give to our Central Government a power 
fully commensurate with its national character the better we 
shall be able,to resist anarchy and democracy, it may teach 
a grave lesson to all who, whether from the High Church or 
the opposite class of views would wish entirely to secularize 
English politics, and to divorce the Church and education 
from the political life of the nation. But on the whole we 
cannot regard this lesson as half so significant to English 
politicians of any school as it should be to Germans and 
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' Italians hesitating between provincialisms and the organiza- 
tion of a truly national life. It is certainly not a lesson 
favourable to Rar It is certainly quite a part of the 
faith of every true Liberal. j 





THE LAST OF AN OLD RACE. 
T has been not unhappily said that Lord Palmerston began 
life as a human being. Ever since Mr. Carlyle invented 
that phrase, it has been used to express a natural enjoyment 
in ordinary things; and this above all other things Lord Pal- 
merston possesses. Throughout our customary social life he 
is perfectly at home ; in every situation of it he knows how 
to make the passing moment agreeable, to make it sensible, 
to insinuate an appropriate charm into the conventional 
routine, to keep it common in its accessories, and to render 
it very uncommon in its pleasantness. In some degree, 
this marvellous faculty of “making all things nice,” is an 
inherent happiness of individual character ; it belongs to the 
man and cannot be separated from the man. But to a cer- 
tain extent also it has been stimulated by the life which Lord 
Palmerston led in his youth, and the training, such as it 
was, that he then received. 

Lord Palmerston began life as a dandy. We are now so 
familiar with that epithet, that we have forgotten the com- 
parative novelty of it. There is no trace of it earlier than 
the Regency or thereabouts. In the last century a person 
who devoted an unusual care to excellence of costume was 
called a “macearoni,” just as in our time he is called a 
“swell.” The word “dandy” belongs to an intermediate 
period, and was first applied to a remarkable group of men 
of whom a full-length, and perhaps rather tedious, represen- 
tation has been given in Mr. Raikes’s Memoirs. They were 
one and all men of fashion; they were one and all men of 
some brains ; they were one and all men of some knowledge ; 
they formed a sort of indefinite circle during a series of ex- 
eiting and attractive political events: during the wars of 
the Empire, at the fall of Napoleon, during the serious 
difficulties which attended the commencement of the peace, 


as was not unnatural, they divided their mind between the | 


world of politics and the world of amusement. No leaders 
of fashion have ever been so intellectual in their habits, or so 
serious in their thoughts. No body of men who have taken 
so much interest in politics have ever found so much time, 
or had so much taste for gay pursuits. A recent authoress 
who has sketched one of them from personal observation, 
says that “ he was as anxious about his flirtations as if there 


were no foreign affairs, and as anxious about foreign affairs | 


as if there was no such thing as a flirtation.” Nor was the 
political sagacity of these apparently frivolous personages 
thought to be contemptible by some very business-like judges. 
Mr. Raikes, their biographer, though by no means the ablest 
or most political of the group, continued down to his death, 
some fifteen years ago, to correspond regularly on political 
subjects with the Duke of Wellington. 

It was in a society of which these men were the leaders, 
and to which they gave the intellectual tone, that Lord Pal- 
merston came out, and he remains among us with many pe- 
culiarities strikingly characteristic of that past time, and 
strikingly contrasted with our own. He was trained to 
social success. He had been more than twenty years in 
Parliament before he became a political personage of any 
eminence. Almost all his mind and energies must have 


been devoted to the attainment of pleasure and distinction | 


in a gay and brilliant, and a somewhat dissolute aristocratic 
society. But it would have been foreign to the tone of that 
society to permit its leaders to be frivolous. Very serious 
events had occurred almost daily during the greater part of 
the lives of most people then living. And though the tone 
in which such subjects were discussed was light and gay, 
the substance of the discussion was always considerate, 
and often acute and discerning. It was in this school that 
Lord Palmerston’s peculiar qualities were trained to their 
singular excellence. It was there that he acquired that close 
union of sense and champagne which a good judge pro- 
nounced to be the “ basis of him.” 

We all enjoy the best features of such a character—its 
geniality, its ease, its good breeding, its wise worldly in- 
stinct. They make a sort of happy daylight in the political 
world which helps every one in his severer tasks, and tries 
at least to make every one cheerful, whether working or at 
leisure. But at the same time we all feel that it is not the 
highest character. There were well-known charms, for ex- 
ample, in the character of the late Lord Herbert, to which 
Lord Palmerston, however superior in other respects, has no 


claim or pretension,—which he would probably half smile at. 
As the well-known old lady said “ she was born before nerves 
were invented,” so Lord Palmerston may truly say that he 
was born before a certain moral earnestness became a pro- 
minent quality in prominent men. 

It would take a good deal of time to investigate the compa- 
rative advantages of the new training which the more recent 
statesmen have received—that training which has given us 
such characteristic specimens in Lord Herbert and Mr. 
Gladstone, and that older and less sacred sort which Lord 
Palmerston received in his day Doubtless our modern life 
has a better influence,on the whole, for it is better on the whole. 
The moral earnestness which is our special characteristic, 
absurd as are many of its vagaries, and contemptible as are 
its weaker professors, must, when a fair balance is struck, 
produce an overplus of good. It would be treason to the 
human conscience to doubt of it. But, at the same time, the 
singular manner in which Lord Palmerston towers over our 
other statesmen, the striking way in which he can do perfectly 
what none of them besides can do at all, should teach us that 
the whole change is not for the better, and that in gaining 
much we have nevertheless lost something. 

For example, our greater anxiety to be right has given us 
greater laboriousness; greater interest on matters of great 
importance, which used to be set aside as speculative, a 
greater apparatus of prepared thoughts with which we ap- 
proach the topics of the day. If any man will compare 
such speeches as Mr. Gladstone makes with such speeches as 
Lord North used to make when he was Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, he will feel at once that in mental capital we of 
the present day have a conspicuous advantage. Accordingly, 
whenever an elaborate apparatus specially conduces to the 
attainment of valuable truth, we are for the most part very 
jsuccessful. But it is very dubious whether it always does 
‘so conduce. The lawyers have a good phrase; they talk of 
}a “ case of first impression”—a case in which all that will 
jever come comes almost at once to every instructed person, 
and all which remains is to forma judgment on it. And here 
‘our training is defective. The old school form what they 
call a “common sense” decision. They have a certain easy 
|way of taking in all the facts, seeing all the probabilities, 
and deciding what should be done. They have not perhaps 
}much to say for their decision; it is their impression, they 
|say, and they hardly know any more. An irritable and ela- 
| borate mind, with a great wish for truth, and a still stronger 
| wish for reasons—such a mind as Mr. Gladstone’s, such a mind 
| as our modern intellectual training tends to produce—is here 
at fault. 1t immediately begins to reason. It accumulates a 
| vast apparatus of analogous and hampering facts; it tortures 
and hurts itself; it digsin every direction. In consequence, 
| itis wrong, or it is led by others, or it is wise too late. It has 
been too active, too anxious, in a certain sense too good, to 
fake an impression. No picture of the subject, so to say, 
was quietly left upon the mental retina; it bestirred itself, 
it was up and was doing; the delicate process was disturbed, 
and the invaluable result it was producing was destroyed at 
once and for ever. 

Nor does the complexity of the apparatus which we bring 
in these days to bear on the discovery affect us unfavourably 
in this way only. It is a hindrance to us, also, in communi- 
cating our thoughts. By a certain Jaw of the human mind, 
that which is gained with great difficulty is not imparted 
with great ease. A man who has got at a truth by the 
hardest process, who has himself only confidence in the 
hardest process, is apt to be jealous of any one getting at it by 
an easier path, and to have more scruples about using plain 
and popular arguments, which, though they tend to a right 
conclusion, yet, as arguments, he believes to be fallacious and 
inconclusive. Many of Mr. Gladstone’s speeches convince 
no one because he will persist in telling us all which he 
thought necessary to his awn conviction. Lord Palmerston 
is the example of the contrasted excellence. He is the 
“ Premier of short speeches ;’’ he gives a short and pithy expo- 
sition of what most people will think the gis¢ of the question, 
exactly because that is the one point which seems important 
to him—very probably because that is all which he knows 
about the matter. 

Lastly, even in a moral point of view, our more consciously 
moral training, our great progress in moral carefulness, is 
not unmixedly beneficial. It leads us to magnify the ethical, 
or, as our enemies would say, the sentimental, parts of the 
subject beyond their just measure. Political questions are 
of a very mixed composition. They are like the common 
soil of the common earth—the débris of a million ages, the 








product of an incalculable number of unseen causes. They 
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are a coarse subject matter, and require to be dealt with | have been disappointed. They were made the mouthpieces 
firmly and forcibly. This is the meaning of the maxim that | of a national purpose, the symbols of an English determina. 
a statesman should have “a strong conscience, but not a} tion, and nothing more. For themselves, it was hinted, they 
tender conscience.” He must not allow that part of the| might have been permitted to sleep, like the ruins of theip 
subject which most arouses a sensitive conscience to predo-| own old forts, had not there been a definite end to answer jn 
minate over all other considerations, and to monopolize the} using those time-honoured solemnities to express the set 
whole of his mind. Something of this sort was the error of| purpose, not of the old five seaports, but of the whole 
the “ Peelites,” and of Mr. Gladstone especially, during the Bnlish nation. 
latter part of the Crimean war. They felt the Christian SS 
objections to war so much that for the time they could feel vast i 7” 
nothing else. You would not find Lord Palmerston com- | BARKING AT SHADOWS. 
mitting this error. There is no deficiency of worldliness in| /JVHE approach of Autumn brings with it Autumn’s ineyj- 
him, nor has any enemy ever alleged that he had a morbid| 1 table train of ploughing matches, harvest homes, 
sanctity or an over-conscientious scrupulosity. | agricultural institutes, farmers’ dinners, merry-making and 
5 a ees ame | speech-making. With the harvest moon comes a change in 
AT THE CINQUE PORTS. | the political zodiac. The world enters the constellation of 
EVER did Lord Palmerston better sustain the cha-|the Bore. Birds of every political hue and feather fly low 
racter above delineated than in the grand ceremonial | over the surface of the country, uttering monotonous, and 
at the Cinque Ports on Wednesday last. It was an occasion | sometimes melancholy, cries. The country gentlemen, who 
on which a less perfect master of the English social manner! for some months have been representing their various con- 
would have assumed too grand and historical an attitude. | stituencies in silence and in torpor, recover from the long 
It- was a revival of ancient pageantry ; but Lord Palmerston | lethargy of law-making at the sight of corn and clover, and 











was careful to convey the impression of a mind and a pur- 
se behind the grand costume of the occasion—of a pithy 
English sense predominant over it, and using it for its own 
ends, which redeemed it from all appearance of empty 
pageantry. With his usual shrewdness, he gave his audience 
and the country a glimpse of the conflicting views which 
had divided his mind with regard to this historical but some- 
what worn-out office of the wardenship of the Cinque 
Ports. When the Queen proposed, he said, to confer 
it upon him, he had hesitated gravely whether he should 
not abolish the post as, in fact, a sinecure; but, after weigh- 
ing the matter carefully, he found that to abolish the 
office would be to abolish the ancient constitution of the 
Cinque Ports altogether ; and “ knowing the deep-rooted and 
honourable attachment the people of the Cinque Ports have 
for their ancient institutions,” knowing, too, as he had said 
earlier in the day, “that we ought to respect ancient tradi- 
tions, because they have a value which toa superficial observer 
may not be apparent at first sight,” knowing that they tend 
to cherish that feeling of hereditary national pride which 
makes men noble because they would not be unworthy of 
their forefathers—he determined to accept the office. 

His speeches contrasted remarkably with the historical, 
not to say magniloquent, address of Dr. Phillimore. Lord 
Palmerston was not overwhelmed by the shadows of the 118 
great predecessors which flitted before his imagination. He 
marked clearly, with that easy social utilitarian good sense 
which the old English society best loved, that he valued the 
symbolism of the occasion only for the opportunities it so na- 
turally opens of showing to the world, and cherishing in the 


warm up into a kind of vegetable life under the Autumn 
sun. Yorkshire speaks, Warwickshire, Essex, and Kent 
reply, and the broad-landed squires of borough and shire 
give their views on things in general to their countrymen. 
All is animation and good temper throughout the rural 
world of politics, Even the immortals themselves do 
not refuse to enjoy the happiness of those they rule; 
and Cabinet Ministers are found here and there ming- 
ling in the agricultural concourse. Jupiter, eldest of the 
gods that never die, divested of his thunders, descends 
in genial sunshine at Walmer. Winged Mercuries of 
lesser majesty and note bear his messages hither and 
thither through the realm, and relate among marvelling 
mortals all that is intended to be known of the councils of 
the gods. Nor is the visiting confined only to the celestials. 
An ingenious and elerkly demigod has devised the expedient 
of issuing as well as accepting invitations. The sacred 
stream of hospitality runs upwards to its source, and excur- 
| sion trains carry an admiring constituency into the very 
| precincts of heaven. Mr. Frederick Peel is the author of 
this happy artifice, by which the servants’ hall of Olympus 
is thrown open to happy and contented visitors, aud the 
Ixions of Thessaly are admitted to see a semi-demi-immortal 
at his own home. 

For some years the staple political topics upon which the 
country members can enlarge to their rural audiences have 
been limited in number. The battle of Free-trade and Pro- 
tection is fast becoming a dim remembrance, and the present 
prosperity of the country is thinning the ranks of the little 











phalanx of country gentlemen who had once determined 


breasts of Englishmen, that stout determination never to be | never to confess that they were not ruined. Reform is itself 
unprepared for an assailant, which is the best of all securities | a subject that in country constituencies no longer awakens 
against assault. “ We cannot,” he observed, “attempt to cope | any more active feeling than indifference. This year it may 
with those great States which maintain hundreds of thou-| be that the American war will afford a new subject for elo- 
sands of regular soldiers. We accept with frankness the quent animadversion, though little in general is known in 
right hand of friendship wherever it is tendered to us. Wejsuch regions about America, except that America votes by 
do not distrust that proffered right hand, because we see the | ballot, and that her institutions are to be regarded asa 
left hand grasping the hilt of the sword. But when that melancholy warning. But the universal topic, the great 
left plainly does so grasp the hilt of the sword, it would be | autumn common-place that loosens every tongue and awakens 
extreme folly in us to throw away our shield of defence. | every ear, is the Emperor of the French. or some years it 
There are, gentlemen, two securities for peace. The one, has been usual, and indeed necessary, to diseuss him on all 
consists in a state of perfect insignificance. The other in a occasions. His statue occupies the most prominent pedestal 
state of perfect defence. The security arising from perfect in the gallery of European monarchs. His will has long 
insignificance, England, 1 think, will never enjoy. The since held in suspension the many forces that are the cause 
security for peace which arises from a perfect state of de-| of agitation and warfare in the world. Behind the somewhat 
fence, unconnected with any notions of aggression, not conspicuously worn egis of peace, his hand has been scen 
coupled with hostility towards any one, but confined solely | filled with half-concealed thunderbolts of war; and he has 
to a manly determination to protect and maintain what we | exercised that kind of fascination over Europe which is said 
have, is a security which I trust this country will long con- to be possessed by powerful and dangerous animals over 
tinue to possess.” those around them, This year, however, has been a year of 
This is language that England likes to hear. We are) moderate security. England is arming fast against possible 
somewhat impatient of grand “ historical attitudes,” unless danger, and will soon, if her armaments continue, be safe 
there be a modern purpose at the bottom. We cling to the | against the fear even of alarm. Napoleon III. has contributed 
antique costume of the old days whenever the purpose for as far as in him lies this summer to the quiet of mankind, 
which the old days invented it needs to be revived. But we | by withdrawing into almost absolute taciturnity. He has 
like to see English good sense wsing these full-dress occa- | taken the waters of Vichy. He has lionized through Paris 


sions, not eclipsed by them. This is what Lord Palmerston | the King of Sweden. He has opened a new boulevard. He 


is, of all men, best able to show us. He saved the occasion 
from all colour of theatrical effect. If 
* Sandwich and Romney, Hastings, Hithe, and Dover 
Were all alert that day,” 
with a hope that they were to be rehabilitated with some 
faint reflexion of their old historical splendour, they must 








he woul 


has visited the camp at Chalons, and afforded the little 
Prince Imperial the opportunity of winning the hearts of his 
future troops. This is all that the master of a hundred 
legions has given Europe to talk about; and, upon the prin- 
ciple of guieta non movere, we might have almost hoped that 

f have been let alone. The speeches of a few country 
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gentlemen would have been a little duller for the omission. 
Their constituents, contented with whatever feast of elo- 

uence was provided for them, and happy in the harvest and 
the fine weather, would never have found it out. 

At this moment a bark—an ill-omened bark—is heard from 
Sheffield. Tear’em, the British watch-dog, refuses to lie 
down. ‘Two or three years ago he found that he suddenly 
became an important political personage in consequence of 
an announcement which he made, that he had got his eye 
upon the Emperor of the French. The admiration of half the 
country rewarded his honest vigilance. “ 'Tear’em,” said the 
world, “never sleeps. Nothing can escape that eye.” Argus 


himself, the watch-dog of fabled renown, sank into minor cele- | 


brity before Tear’em. Argus had discovered an ingenious 
« el e 


to be agitated by the crude assertions of rash men. Tear’em 
is barking. Itis absurd to suppose that Tear’em ever barks 
at shadows. Something or other must be wrong to cause so 
much disquiet and uncertainty, 
* Nescio quid eerte est, et Hylax in limine latrat.” 

Stirred by the sound of the yelp at Sheffield, a louder and 
more majestic bark comes back to us from the other side of 
the Channel. The watch-dogs of the Tuileries have thought 
it worth while to answer the somewhat pretentious noisiness 
of an English watch-dog in an English provincial town. 
Formally aud solemnly the Mfonifeur denies all Mr. Roe- 
buck’s assertions without one exception. We do not 
| infer anything more from the bark of the French offi- 
jcial paper than we do from that of the Sheffield Argus. 
The member for Sheffield barks to in- 





method of sleeping with one eye open, and the other ninety- | PaJeqnt quantum 
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nine shut. But Tear’em never sleeps at all. Since that notable | orease his own importance. The bark of the Afoniteur is a 

occasion on which Mr. Roebuck proclaimed to the world that lkind of state ceremony that is repeated whenever his Ma- 
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England might rest safely, satisfied that there was an eyelid ijesty the Emperor desires it to take place. But though 


at Sheffield which never closed, he has feit that the ears of 
England were listening whenever he opened his mouth. He 
has done a good deal lately to shake the public confidence. 
He has been abroad, and come back with suspicious manners, 
and an air of foreign distinction. He has been seen in the 
company of Archdukes and Archduchesses, and kas begun 
to look down upon common and reforming dogs. The lady 
of fashion mentioned in Horace Walpole’s letters, who sud- 
denly came across her long lost Jowler amid a company of 
travellers and mountebanks, was not more astonished than 
must have been some of Mr. Roebuck’s old associates at being 
suddenly introduced to him in his new capacity of Austrian 
cicerone. After a few months of peripatetic folly, Tear’em takes 
it into his head that he should like once more to be the watch- 
dog of England. Again the familiar bark is heard that we 
heard of old. Tear’em has again got his eye upon the Em- 
peror of the French. Something rustled in the direction of 
the Tuileries. The cloaked figure that was seen stealing 
last year through the vineyards of Nice, this summer has 
been seen moving through the olive-vards of Sardinia. IIl- 
looking characters are abroad ; there isa report of confidence 
betrayed somewhere, and Ahab is said to be creeping under 
the cover of night towards another garden of Naboth. 
Tear’em is awake and has seen it all, has unmasked the de- 
signs of the crowned conspirators, and warns us that the 
world should be upon the alert. Now we learn the use that 
he has been making of his aristocratic society. It is not for 
nothing that the member for Sheffield has been moving in 
diplomatic circles. He has come back from Austria with a 
bran new political creed, and the most mysterious and ro- 
mantic means of acquiring political information. Don’t ask 
him how he knows or where he got his intelligence. There 
are great and tremendous political seerets which are only 
known to two or three persons in the world. Tear’em is one 
of these. He “ knows it.” 

The bark which he has uttered will possibly re-echo 
through the rustic Minervalia which are about to commence, 
and will be taken up by many a Parliamentary orator, in sheer 
despair of a better topic. There isa natural tendency to 
believe everything against Napoleon ILL, a tendeney which 
we must confess that his past career has done much to 
justify. It is, therefore, easier to be suspicious than to be 
unsuspicious, and perhaps it is also more prudent. Add to 
this that a new political school is starting into existence—the 
school of politicians who always speak upon the “ best” au- 
thority, and who deal in mysterious on difs. It is the result 
of the secretive character of the diplomacy of the Vrench 
Empire. ‘The talented and refined author of Lofhen on one 
occasion at least has been proud to be the Cassandra of his 
age. He has given the taste and set the fashion to others. 
Everybody wishes to be a Cassandra, too; and a little fra- 
ternity of Cassandras permeate the clubs, and travel even 
over the provinces when the London season is finished. All 
denounce the imperial criminal of the Tuileries. All have a 
wooden horse of their own imagination, against whose 
insidious approach they warn us. All are ready to suffer 
martyrdom, and to be disbelieved, referring us with triumph 
to former occasions in which, though disbelieved, their pro- 
phecies came true. On the eve of a Derby a dozen Derby 
prophets know at least a dozen different winners on the 
“best”? authority. A dozen different magicians, in like 
manner, are thoroughly acquainted with the firm resolutions 
of the French Emperor. Yet not one of them probably 
knows anything about it. Cassandra herself may happen to 
have been right once. ‘That does not prove that she will be 
right always, far less that the gift of prophecy is as universal 
as the gift of tongues. But the country is only too ready 


| we value extremely little the information about state secrets 
|which either Mr. Roebuck or the Aoniteur gives us, the 
onus lies on Mr. Roebuck to make good what he has said. 
| Before the country consents to believe him, it is as well that 
jit should consider who and what is Mr. Roebuck. He is 
|probably an honest, but an extremely rash and intemperate 
man, whose judgment is not to be depended on. A head 
‘which has been turned by the civilities of Viennese society, 
or the advantages of Trieste commerce, is not the head to be 
relied upon for political news, The Emperor of the French 
may possibly entertain the design of annexing Ireland, or 
Nova Scotia, or the Hebrides. All that we can say is, that 
Mr. Roebuck’s bare assertion that he does so is not enough to 
make us more suspicious than we were before. The member 
for Sheffield, who borrows his principles from Vienna, has 
been a mere machine for retailing to the public a plausible 
Viennese canard. 





THE EMPEROR OF AUSTRIA ON CONSTITU- 
TIONAL RIGHTS. 

R. Roebuck and the partisans of Austria in this 
country must feel singularly grateful for the 
Emperor's lucid exposition to the Reichsrath of his 
constitutional principles. Having dissolved the Hungarian 
Diet, and again cw his Administration into the 
difficulties of a struggle with the most resolved and most 
noble political population on the continent of Europe, he 
has seized the opportunity to “improve the occasion” to the 
little constitutional assembly which affects to represent the 
eighteen distinct races of Austria at Vienna. Of those 
eighteen distinct races, very few indeed, as our readers 
know, are really represented in the Assembly. The Hun- 
garians, the Venetians, the Croatians, and ‘l'ransylvanians 
decline that honour; for the present, it is true, the large 
populations of Gallicia and Bohemia have representatives 
there, but they have manifested a marked disapprobation of 
the policy of the Emperor towards Hungary, and it is stated 
that if any attempt 1s made to legislate financially for the 
whole empire in this fiction of a Parliament, they will desert 
the Hlouse, and leave the Germans to the impossible farce 
of themselves deliberating in the name of an empire of 
which they constitute almost the least considerable element. 
Under these circumstances, the Emperor is naturally exceed- 
ingly anxious to show his “imperial” Parliament that the 
Hungarians have no excuse for staying away. He is ex- 
tremely anxious that the struggle with Hungary shall not 
prevent the Reichsrath from backing him, in the name of the 
whole empire, with a supply of funds and moral support, 
Hie “ makes believe very much” that they are as impertal as 
their name. Te will leave no stone unturned to prove that, 
the Hungarians being unrepresented only through their own 
obstinacy, the Legislature may justly assume to do for them 
what they will not help to do for themselves, “ The refusal,” 
he says, “of one country to participate in the legislative 
labours of the Reichsrath could not prevent the representa- 
tives of other Jands from fulfilling their duties and exercising 
their constitutional rights, Moreover, the right of being 
represented in the Reichsrath rests reserved for all lands as 
soon as public opinion is sufficiently enlightened and the 
necessity of such representation admitted, so as to induce 
them to participate in the councils of the Reichsrath and 
join its deliberations.” And by these words the Emperor 
hopes to make his imperial councillors usurp for him the pri- 
vileges of taxation and voting military subsidies, which Hun- 
gary declines to part with, His address to his Reichsrath is 
anxiously designed to dissipate any doubt as to the wilfully 
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reprehensible conduct of Hungary, and to terminate all 
hesitation in its own attitude. 

How will he succeed ? We venture to say that no one who 
scans the address carefully can carry away but one impression 
—viz. that though provinces which, like the German, the 
Polish, and the Bohemian, have no patent historical consti- 
tution to fall back upon, may find it answer to establish some 
constitutional precedent to which they may hereafter appeal, 
it would have been gross folly in the Hungarians to abandon 
an impregnable historical position in exchange for a central 
constitution of yesterday, the solid value of which almost 
every word which the Emperor utters with any conviction 
tends to envelop in doubt and shadow. Let us look at this 
appeal to Germans, Poles, and Bohemians against Hungary, 
and see whether it ought to have the effect of exasperating 
them with Hungarian ingratitude and obstinacy, or rather 
of warning them by how frail a thread Hungary would now 
hold liberty and self-government had she accepted the im- 
perial offer. 

One leading idea, and one only, will be found to run 
through the Emperor of Austria’s homily on Hungarian 
disaffection, and that is the fixed impression that it is the 
proper aim of a constitution to enable the people to meet the 
expressed wishes of the sovereign. In the decree in which he 
dissolves the Diet, this notion is very explicitly avowed: “Dear 
and loyal subjects,—Forasmuch as the Hungarian Diet, now 
for the last five months assembled, has not corresponded to 
the invitations addressed to it, and the expectations expressed, 
and as we, to our heartfelt regret, cannot await, from such 
a Diet, useful activity in the interest of the Kingdom of 
Hungary, . . we therefore feel ourselves compelled to 
dissolve the Diet called together on the 2nd April, and here- 
by do accordingly dissolve it ;” and no doubt this notion runs 
habitually in this wise Emperor’s head. He has, after years of 
wretched political failure, at last convinced himself that con- 
stitutional forms are a desirable concession to popular feeling, 
but he has not the least notion thatconstitutional forms imply 
substantial supremacy of the people’s will over that of the 
sovereign. He probably thinks that all obedient and loyal 
subjects would be more than content—grateful—if they are 
permitted to seem to have a voice in their own concerns by 
complying with the demands of their imperial master. He 
asked the Hungarians to assimilate their old constitution to 
the decree of October, 1860; but the form of a request was 
the only concession he was willing to make ; the substance 
of the request was really to be extorted from them if they 
would not grant it. The echo of an English address in reply 
to a speech from the throne is, in fact, to the Emperor of 
Austria, the type of all parliamentary duty. Let us see 
how he enforces this view on the submissive Germans and the 
sullen Poles and Czechs in the Reichsrath. Of course he begins 
with his “ profound grief” that the public affairs of the king- 
dom of Hungary, since the re-establishment of its ancient con- 
stitution, “ have fallen into a state which the country cannot 
tolerate much longer, and which it cannot get out of by its 
own efforts.” This is, of course, the fundamental assumption. 
The Emperor having made up his mind to dissolve the Diet of 
Hungary, is bent on proving that his paternal interference is 
absolutely necessary for that kingdom’s own welfare. If it 
could but extricate itself, how glad he would be; but to see 
it floundering in so much misery when a royal intervention 
may terminate its agony, is more than his imperial heart can 
bear. The groans of the people have ascended into his ears. 
* Commerce and industry are in a complete state of stagna- 
tion. . . . . Confidence in the administration of justice is 
shaken.” What more admirable remedy than to send a 
large army of occupation to extract the taxes by sheer force ? 
And upon this remedy, accordingly, the Emperor has in his 
merciful consideration determined. 

But more than this: he has considered the causes which 
lead to these evils, and has explained to his own satisfaction 
“the deplorable spectacle of a sad anarchy.”’ Here they are : 
“ The so-called legal protestations against the decrees of the 
royal Government enervate the moral strength of the 
people.” Here is a great imperial apergu. Here is the 
whole secret of the moral efleminacy of England. The 
legal protestations in which we have so often indulged have 
“enervated our moral strength.’”’” Here is a definition of 


true liberty, true political robustness,— When a ruler asks, a 
people who value “moral strength” will at once take care 
not to waste it by resistance. The secret of being strong 
is to refrain from exercise, to hoard all your strength. If 
ever so little be actually used, so far your moral strength 
will be enervated. Surely, a very happy constitutional doc- 
trine for an imperial master. 





* Again, the Emperor tells the Reichsrath that “counting 
upon the words of patriots of every class, of princes of the 
Church, and other interceders,” his Majesty had proposed 
“to revive the ancient institutions of Hungary as organic 
elements of a political creation more vast, and capable of 
satisfying the wants of an epoch which has made immense 
progress, and the legitimate desire of all nationalities and 
the imperious demands of the actual political state of 
Europe!” If, then, these same patriots—* the princes of the 
Church, and other interceders’”—should propose to the 
Emperor at any future time, to act again as he acted 
once before in abolishing all semblance of constitutional 
government, and declaring his Ministers “ responsible 
to him alone ;” and if he did it on the avowed principle 
of thus making the different provinces of the empire 
“organic elements” of a political creation “ more vast”? and 
better suited to the “ wants of the epoch,” the Emperor would 
expect the German, Bohemian, and Polish provinces to be as 
well satisfied as he now expects Hungary to be. Throughout 
his address there runs the same assumption,—that free con- 
stitutional bodies must exercise their rights only in accord- 
ance with the views taken by the Emperor and his advisers 
of the wants of the epoch. Hungary did not choose to be 
subsumed “as an organic element of a creation more vast ;” 
she believed that her freedom was of more importance to her 
than the vastness of the structure to which she belongs. 
She thought that this process of assimilation came practically 
to this—that she was to be swallowed up and digested in 
a monster empire. Austria had given her no reason to 
trust, and much reason to distrust, such a process. She had 
pledged herself not to attempt it, and yet she was striving 
to bring it about by menaces. Hungary took an Hungarian 
view of the wants of the epoch, and stuck to her constitutional 
rights. The Emperor is disgusted with such technical ob- 
stinacy, and becomes perfectly Pecksniffian as he descants 
upon it. “ With that proud self-respect that a benevolent 
monarch knows when he is sure that he has honourably ful- 
filled his duties as a ruler, his Majesty declares that he has 
done for Hungary everything that could be reasonably ex- 
pected—that was allowable in justice to the otber king- 
doms and countries—everything which the political develop- 
ment of the empire requires.”” This must be very satis- 
factory to the populations of the empire. His Majesty may 
feel this proud self-respect in other cases,—with a Reichsrath 
no less than with a Diet. He may feel that he has done 
everything for his German, and Bohemian, and Polish sub- 


jects that “the development of the Empire requires,” and if 


he thinks fit to dispense with the aid of their representa- 
tives, he may describe his purpose with as virtuous an air 
of conscious benevolence as he adopts to the Diet. His prin- 
ciple being that Parliament should exercise such rights as 
the monarch wishes, and ignore those that he wishes to 
exercise for them, they ought to read this section of the Em- 
peror’s sermon on Hungary with prescient humility and sub- 
missiveness. Such qualities will assuredly be one day re- 
quired from them if they now support these benevolent in- 
tentions towards Hungary. 

His Majesty proceeds to explain that after granting this 
privilege to Hungary to be “taken up” into a vaster crea- 
tion, he had left her full local provincial liberty, on this one 
condition, that taxation and the disposition of the army 
should be left to the control of the central and imperial 
Ministry. But this, he says, is a very trivial concession to 
ask, “It is clear that a reservation of this nature does not 
rest upon any arbitrary decision, but that it is founded upon 
right, and derives its origin from the very nature of things.” 
This claim of an d@ priori and natural right for the absorp- 
tion of Hungary may startle us till we have heard the justi- 
fication. Here it is: “It is founded upon right, for his 
Majesty has spontaneously resolved to re-establish the Hun- 
garian constitution.” This is a fine touch. All is founded 
on right and the very “ nature of things’ which comes from 
the “spontaneous” resolves of the Emperor. Here is a 
constitutional principle for the Reichsrath which should 
surely be food for a little serious thought. The Emperor 
expands his argument. The revolution of 1849 broke up all 
constitutional rights, he says. ‘Thenceforward, the Em- 
peror’s will became again the sole source of political right. 
Whatever of theold contract he chose to restore or to withhold 
he might; but that event blotted out all political obligations 
on his side. We must regard this as one of the frankest 
pieces of despotic theory we have yet received from Vienna. 
The revolution of 1849 sprang out of many and shameful 
breaches of Austrian pledges to Hungary ; it was the last act 
of an oppressed people, and yet it wipes away all the pre- 
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viously existing contracts of the Austrian sovereigns. Ac- 
cording to this theory, a tyrant has only to break his own en- 

gements till a people rises up in wrath against him, in 
order to be morally released from all obligation to keep 
them. Irritate your subjects by systematically breaking faith, 
and you may absolve yourself from all the claims of political 
honour. 

In a word, we have never read a document fuller of the 
worst animus of irresponsible despotism than this address to 
the Reichsrath on the insubordination of Hungary. It 
amply justifies the Hungarians—if they required any justi- 
fication—in what they have done. It shows that even the 
germs of the true constitutional idea have not yet entered 
the Emperor’s obstinate and short-sighted mind ; that all his 
concessions are concessions to necessity which may be at any 
moment withdrawn. We do not wonder that the Poles and 
Czechs received this address with sullen silence or open pro- 
test. It only shows the blind party-spirit of the slow-minded 
Germans that they also did not so receive it likewise. We 
would not advise even them—and still less any other of the 
nationalities—to trust what the Emperor calls his “ unex- 
ampled long-suffering,” —unexampled, indeed, in the history 
of true constitutional monarchies, but full of affinities to 
the long-suffering of the Hapsburgs, the Bourbous, and the 
Stuarts. 





THE LITERARY SCORN FOR TALKERS. 


UMAN life may be said to be in all respects, moral and physical, 

a very diluted affair. Physiologists tell us that the body itself 

is composed mainly of water; that a thoroughly dried body would 
lose eight stone out of eleven by the evaporation,—so deceptive is the 
show of solidity about the human frame. The body is in this respect 
but the reflex of the mind. The passion for intensity, for concentra- 
tion, for distilled essences of human energy, is rather unhealthy than 
otherwise. All good things are well diluted, and are more whole- 
some on that account. Liqueurs are more dangerous than spirits, 
and spirits than wines. Even essences of nutritive food are un- 
wholesome, and cause indigestion. The great authorities say that 
cheese has more potentiality of human “tissue” in it than any other 
substance eaten ; but that on this very account it does not digest, so 
that most of it is wasted ; whereas if it were diluted with a quantity 
of non-nutritive elements, as meat or bread are, we should get more 
nourishment out of it. The cakes of concentrated chocolate, which 
are so much prized on the mulfum in parvo principle, are about the 
most disastrous preparations which ever promoted the sale of anti- 
bilious pills. And so it is throughout human life. Wherever there 
is too scornful a rejection of the non-essential, too much appetite for 
essences, there there is the root of disease. In polities Kegland is so 


great, because England takes politics earnestly but easily ; neither | 





passing through paroxysms of political excitement, nor falling into | 


olitical stupors when these paroxysms are over. Too much intensity, 
like a combustible in oxygen gas, burns away too quickly. Purpose 
is not synonymous with impetuousness. 
mistake than to despise any agency because there is much in it which 


| 


There cannot be a greater | 


is merely diluent, if there be nevertheless a substantial precipitate of | 


good. 

We cannot, therefore, at all concur in the bitter grudge which is en- 
tertained by one of our most distinguished contemporaries against the 
Social Science Association, apparently on the ground that the discus- 
sions to which it gives rise do not uniformly produce fruit at all, and 
seldom immediate fruits of practical value. No doubt this is true, not 
only of all “ Amateur Parliaments,” but of all assemblies of the same 
kind, political or otherwise. Mr. Carlyle has given ample expression 
to this educated dislike for ‘‘ words” in his many tirades against the 
great “national palaver,” “stump oratory,” and so forth; and has 
failed to elicit much sympathy, not because sensible men differ from 
him in thinking that the House of Commons does waste a good deal of 


time and strength in empty and unprofitable talk, but because they | 


are very well aware that, in the world as it is, a considerable amount 
of empty and unprofitable talk is essential to the continuous produc- 
tion of a little very weighty and profitable talk. Even if by any de- 
vice we could have a distilled essence of Parliament, it would pro- 
bably not have one quarter of the influence on the nation which the 
present diluted medicaments exert. 'Too much compressed wisdom 
would not tell on the people at large. In fact, man himself is a com- 
mon-place being with a large proportion of unproiitable thought in 
him for every vivifying germ of profitable thought, and if, therefore, 
Englishmen are to speak out their minds honestly on political sub- 
jects, we must expect that for the ten per cent. which it is really im- 
portant to hear, there will be ninety per cent. of verbal dilution, if 
not error. This may be humiliating, t 

when intellectual men, like Mr. Carlyle, 


ut it is nevertheless true, and | 


literature either so intellectual as to be wholly guiltless of purpose- 
less loquacity, or so serenely indifferent to their own reputation that 
they would be willing to be condemned themselves as purely useless 
productions on account of that superfluity of talking? All news- 
paper writers must be well aware that if the public unfortunately 
required highly concentrated “extract of wisdom” instead of fair sense 
ot good principle in their literary guides, the public would rarely 
read a single article in a single paper. Fortunately, all that an 
English public looks for in any public institution, is a fair residuum 
of good feeling, good judgment, and clear purpose, over and above 
all, the “common forms” of social expression and average error. And 
tried by such a test as this—which is the only fair one, as it is that 
which we apply to the highest as well as the most ordinary products 
of English experience—is not the Social Science Association a real gain 
to the nation, however little it may be able to teach to that “higher 
intelligence” which criticizes it with so scornful an air? The public 
does not pay nearly as much for the Social Science Association as it 
does for a yearly volume of our highly educated contemporary. Nay, a 
subscriber to the association does not pay so much for his volume of 
transactions and his opportunities of discussing with other thinkers 
some of the most puzzling practical problems of the day ; and yet there 
are men of temperate judgment who might hesitate how to estimate the 
relative advantages derived from the two sources. No doubt they are 
incommensurable quantities. To see “ highest intellect of the age” ex- 
tinguishing weekly the half-kindled hopes of ordinary practical menis a 
stimulating, if sometimes a painful, sight. Yet there are not a few who 
would care still more to gain a few great opportunities of cherishing 
one or two great works—of rooting out one or two time-honoured evils 
—of learning from those who could help them forward. And no one 
can deny that the Social Science Association—whether its name can 
be justified or not to fastidious scholarship — has offered oppor- 
tunities, and cherished great practical efforts, which would other- 
wise have been lost. It arose, in great measure, out of the 
educational and reformatory movements, and has done far more to 
keep interest fresh, and knowledge distinct, on these subjects, than 
the leaders of these movements could possibly have effected without 
it. It has generated the Workhouse Visiting Society, a movement 
for the relief of the destitute incurables, and the Society for finding 
practical employment for women ; all of them practical movements of 
the simplest kind and highest value. It originated and did very 
much to give its ultimate shape to the receut Reform in our Bank- 
ruptey Law. It has thrown real light on several dry and com- 
plicated, but important subjects, such as the Law of General Average 
which Parliament was not willing to entertain. Above all, it has 
done far more for elucidating the real attitude of the operatives and 
their Trades’ Unions towards the capitalists, and investigating the 
history of recent strikes, than all the Parliamentary Committees of 
this generation have ever accomplished. And it has diffused a general 
knowledge of many of these subjects through a far wider area than 
any other machinery would have reached. Is not this, we will not 
say enough—but enough to justify a title to existence and respect— 
in a life of only four years? At its first birth it was roughly told by 
its intellectual critics that it would have done well not to be born. 
At every succeeding anniversary of its birth the assurance has been 
renewed. And now, when it has made good its footing in some 
sense, it is told for the first time that if it had taken some other and 
widely different course, if it had taken to sending out local missionaries 
and lecturers to obtain public support for schools and reformatories, 
it might have been a respectable and useful member of society. 
Formerly they said that it had no opportunities of usefulness; now it 


| is pronounced to have clearly had, and to have as clearly lost or abused 


them; and all this grudging criticism appears to be levelled at it 
because its discussions resemble those of Parliament and of the press 
in being not always equally wise, equally pithy, and equally fruitful, 
We have not hesitated to point out errors in the policy of the 
leaders of this association, but it is the mere superciliousness of news- 
paper pharisaism to treat it with this lofty scorn because its ma- 
chinery happens to be verbal instead of literary, and because it is 
vulgar enough to aspire to be didactic and philanthropic without the 
orthodox instrumentality of schools and lectures. 

How much yield of substantial good should be held to justify the 
existence of any practical institution is, no doubt, a difficult question, 
not to be determined by any strict theoretical principles. But it is 
assuredly not well for “ such creatures as we are in such a world as the 
present” to be excessively exigeant in this matter with any but ourselves, 
For all external growths the external world will best decide whether 
they are useful and desirable or not. In the mean time there is 
nothing more important than for the much-flattered newspaper press 
of this country to look at home. When we find thinking newspaper 
writers unconsciously expressing their thankfulness that they are not 
as other men are, “nor even as this Social Science Associatiou,” we 
cannot help putting into the mouth of that distinguished body the 
celebrated retort, “1’m the publican, not the Pharisee, thank God.” 
In fact, it is too much the fashion amongst highly educated organs 
to denounce valuable agencies because they are not invaluable. If 
it be true that “speech is silver while silence is golden,” it is also 


fret impatiently against the | true that the gold is of little use till it is broken into small change. 


twaddle of public oratory, they only show that they cannot conde-| ]¢ js not well to be above our condition in this world. The fasti- 


scend to the level of average humanity,—that they are ambitious of 
being something more than what Bishop Butler used to call “ such 
creatures as we are, in such a world as the present.” 

And surely, of all public powers, the newspapers—however intel- 
lectual and fastidious they may be—ought to be the very last in the 
world to condemn others merely for vain conversation. Are, then, 


| . . . 
| diousness of educated taste is only too apt to encroach on our natural 


sympathy with honest philanthropy and effort. The intellectual sub- 
limity which points out so scornfully the diluting element in vulgar 
goodness should remember that all mere negative criticism, however 
fastidious, is itself of the same nature,—a watery, not an essential 
element in our civilization. The extreme magnificence of our 


even the most intellectual and serene of the many great powers of| modern criticism is in danger of overshooting its mark, 
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A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE BATTLE OF BULL RUN. 


T has been truly said that, “ If Truth hides at the bottom of a well, 

she never does so more completely than on the morrow of a great 
battle.” This is true of the fight at Bull Run as of other more con- 
spicuous examples. We do not suppose for one moment that even 
in this age of publicity the truth has yet been fished up, but we 


have obtained some of her garments by diligent dragging, and may 

The new contribution to the truth is | 
# . | 

supplied by the Manassas correspondent of the Morning Herald, who | Spain, or at all familiar with the ori 


perhaps obtain still more. 


" 


~ mr 
Letter to the Editor. 
THE SECRET HISTORY OF THE FRENCH COURT UNDER LOUIs xy, 
Sim,—The last number of the Spectator contains a review of the work edited by 
me, entitled The Secret History of the Court of France under Louis XV., oy 
rather it contains a notice of that work, under the head of “* Madame de Pom- 
padour.” Of course, the writer of that notice has a right to his opinions, as [ 
have to mine; but I must beg to refute the charge it infers of ignorance in mis. 
spelling three proper names, viz. D’Argeus, Farinese, and Theresia. The first js 
clearly a printer’s error, as showa in the Errata at the end of Vol. Il. As ty 
the second, I believe that most persons versed in the literature of Italy and 
1 documents of those countries, will cop. 











has been drawing from the very bottom of the well with the drag- | firm my statement that it may be variously spelt—Farinese, Faranese, or Far- 


nets of General Beauregard himself. 


spondent draws his information direct from the Southern head- 
quarters. Out of his report and that of General M‘Dowell we may 


construct something approaching to a true account of the battle. 


Upon the hills behind the Bull Run, General Beauregard, well in- | unnoticed, but as 1 am not the author of The Secret History of the Court of 
formed of the Federal movements, was waiting to receive them, 
and revolving in his own mind whether he should not attack in- 
But McDowell, delayed as he 
was by the defective organization of his army, was at Centreville 
before Beauregard had determined the knotty question,—Could he 
trust his troops in an offensive action? And thus Beauregard was | 
compelled—a lucky thing for him—to defer his ambitious design | 


stead of waiting to be attacked. 


In other words, the corre- | nese, the last being an abbreviati m of the two first. F 


esia, iu you turn 
| to Vol. I. of Voltaire’s Precis du Sidele de Louis XV., published at Geneva, 
1770, you will find, page 64, a confirmation of the Hungarian ery in favour of 
Thérése, Theresa, Teresa, or Theresia, as the name there stand 


or 












. 
Is written. 
For my own part, I should have suffered the inference above named to pass 


| France, it is only just to the lady who wrote that work, that I request this letter 
may be inserted in the next number of the Spectator. 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Joun CHALLice, 


> 
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of committing his army in offensive operations. The Southerners | We defer our criticism on the great provincial Festival which has 


occupied a range of hills and woods above the stream. 


to Warrenton. 


critical moment a reinforcement of 4000 to 5000 
centre stood upon the ridge running from left to right. 
MeDowell had intended to surprise the enemy in this position, but 


more. 


Their right, 
supported by a second position at Manassas, was very strong. 
Their left rested upon ridges touching the road from Centreville 
They had, according to the correspondent of the 
Herald, 40,000 men in position, and, as we shall see, received at a| 
The 


General | 


just terminated, wntil next week, when we shal! be able to give a con- 
inected review of the whole. In the mean time, it will suffice to say 
that the suecess of the Festival, wp to yesterday, was all that could be 
desired by all parties concerned, a series of crowded audiences having 
| been feasted with splendid performances of four chefs-d’ceuvre of the 
greatest sacred composers, and there being a fair prospect of a large 
surplus for the charitable objects to which the profits are devoted. — 
The Festival opened on ‘Tuesday with Z/ijah, which, having been 
composed expressly for their Festival of 1546, is looked wpon by the 


instead of leaving Washington on the Sth, he did not march until Birmingham people as peculiarly the irown. On Wednesday morning 


the 16th, his troops, his train, not being ready. 


When he marched, 


| Samson was performed; in the evening, the Creation ; and, Thursday 


some of his regiments broke down, after going six miles, and thus | morning, the Wessieh, which proved as attractive as ever, the attend- 


he did not reach Centreville until the 18th. On that day General 
Johnston, coming from Wiuchester, joined General Beauregard with 
4000 men. 

Inspecting the enemy’s position General McDowell found that he 
could not hope for success by attacking the right because the ground 
was so difficult. He therefore determined to make a flank move- 
ment by the Warrenton road and turn the enemy’s left. But in 
order to do this he was obliged to march south-west from Centre- 
ville, obliquely to his proper front, and in order not to expose his left 
to adisaster, he was obliged to leave a large foree there, and large re- 
serves at Centreville. McDowell’s left covered his line of retreat, 
and if it had been forced, he must have been destroyed. Why he was 
not attacked there has caused much surprise. We now learn from the 
Herald correspondent that it was intended to fall upon McDowell’s 
left while he was in the act of marching to attack the left of the Con- 
federates. But the order never reached the Confederate officer in 
charge of the right, and Beauregard, who had intended to make a 
flank movement, was himself outflanked. McDowell’s brigades, pass- 
ing to the right, crossed the river above the stone bridge and ford 
guarded by the Confederates. “The fact is,” says the Southern 
writer in the Herald, “that the enemy, taking advantage of the 
woody country, had outflanked our left without being perceived,”—a 
confession which shows how nearly the Federal troops were to success. 
General Beauregard, attacked in his centre, outflanked on his left, 
found it extremely difficult to keep his men in line. That they were 
rarely seen by the Federalists is proved from the report of Colonel 
Heintzelman. That they were held in hand only by great efforts is 
proved by the Herald correspondent. ‘“ About two pv.m.,” he writes, 
“the fortune of the day appeared to tremble in the balance.” Several 
leading officers had fallen, and numbers of exhausted soldiers were 
leaving the field. ‘Our volunteers are described as gloomy in 
spirit, fairly worn out from fatigue, and positively sinking from ex- 
haustion.” But Beauregard proved hiniself a good soldier by forcing 
the regiments to keep their ground. Then came the turn in the 
battle. General Kirby Smith, with the remainder of General Jolin- 
ston’s division, coming by rail from Winchester, suddenly appeared 
on the verge of the Confederate left, and, falling at ouce upon the 
right of the Federalists, fighting unsupported in the woods, sent 
them flying down the hill-side. This it was that gave the South the 
victory at Manassas. With regular troops, an unexpected assault on 
an exposed flank would have probably led to defeat. Bonaparte 
at Arcola drove off a whole brigade of Austrians with a few trumpets 
sounding a cavalry charge in their rear. But the Austrians drew off 
inorder. Not so the American volunteers. Undrilled, undisciplined, 
with them to retreat was to fly, to retire was to run away. How 
well they had fought while they stood is shown by the fact that the 
killed and wounded on the side of the Confederates is now admitted 
to be no less than 2000 men. 

Up to the moment when General Kirby Smith appeared the 
Federalists had, as they report, really gained the command of the field 
of battle. Had this officer been delayed another day, the probability 
is that the Confederates would have been defeated, and (hey, 
instead of their enemies, would have exhibited for our edification the 
worst defects of undisciplined armies, which always show themselves 
in retrograde movements. There is no reason to believe from this 
Southern description of the battle that the Confederate troops are 
one whit better than the Federalists. That they are as unmanage- 
able is shown by the fact that General Beauregard did not venture 
to pursue his flying foes, but followed them at a leisurely pace, 
gathering up the spoils. 


ance being 2299, or the largest but one ever attracted to a Birmingham 
| Festival performance. The customary three miscellaneous concerts 
| have this year been reduced to two, the first of which took place on 
| Tuesday evening, the second on Thursday. <A performance of Judas 
| Maccaheus is also announced for Friday evening in lieu of the ball 
} with which the Festival has hitherto been brought to a close. The 
lorchestra, numbering 146, and the chorus of 335, are worthy of being 
| led by the baton of their conductor, M. Costa. 
| Fie Arts. 
| <A VISIT TO THE SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
| It has happened to most of us to return after a lengthened journey, 
|}during which we have seen beautiful countries and rare sights, and 
| revisiting then some valued friend, to wonder how time and mono- 
tony have been powerless over the well-known face and the cheerful 
mind. It is only when the first pause comes in the talk, when the 
jeyes glance down for a moment on the carpet, that we see thereon 
crows’-feet about thear lids, that our friend is growing old, and before 
his time, too, for he has been living constantly in a confined and gassy 
atmosphere, and he is paying the penalty by reaping an early and 
| plenteous crop of grey hair and wrinkles. 
Visiting the South Kensington Museum this week, after a long 
absence, it occurred to me that pictures are not less delicate than 
men, and that if they are placed in newly-built rooms filled with 
' several hundred jets of gas, and an average of three thousand people 
looking at them three nights a week for three hours, the vitiated air 
is as likely to tell upon pigment and oil as on flesh and blood. The 
average of three thousand visitors on the free nights was obtained 
from an intelligent policeman on hearing him complain to an attendant 
that “the pay nights was awful slow,” and, indeed, on Wednesday 
evening, for sixpence, I got a sight of delightful pictures in a howling 
wilderness. It was only on calmly inspecting the faces of my old 
pictorial friends by a dim light—for the gas is placed too high and 
not enough distributed to be really useful—that L saw painful evi- 
dences, in many that I recollect young and blooming in Marlborough 
| House, of premature decay. For example, Reynolds’s lovely “ Angels’ 
Heads” and the “ Age of Innocence” were, to the best of my recol- 
| lection, in perfect preservation in Pall Mall; they are now cracking 
}sadly. Stothard’s Shakspeare’s characters are now performing ina 
storm of forked lightning, so wide and white are the cracks. The 
Wilkies are going also, and not merely in those parts where he used 
asphaltum. Nor is it only the works of deceased painters that seem 
to be martyrs in the cause of popular education. If Mr. Mulready 
happens to look at his “ Fair-time,” he will see that the sign-board 
on the tree is cracking; Mr. Webster that the light-blue sash of the 
girl who is being deafened with her brother’s music in “ Returning 
from the Fair” has a great slit in it, and the foreground to the lett 
of her is rent like our now parched harvest-fields; Mr. Redgrave, 
that an entire railway chart has been sketched on his “ Gulliver” 
since it left his studio; Mr. Roberts may find some splendid old- 
| master gashes in the altar-piece of his “ Antwerp Chureh,” and Mr. 
| Lance will see that some of his fruit is getting as cracked and split 
| as a medlar. 
| Other works by lately deceased and living painters might be men- 
| tioned which look as ominously diseased in this collection, but enough 
has been said to show that the matter is worth looking into. I 
may be wrong, and the healthiest atmosphere for art treasures may 
be that generated by gas and crowds. Still the subject is worth 
“ventilating,” as the fashion of the phrase goes, and if gas and 
crowds are conducive to the longevity of pictures, let the more con- 
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yeniently located National Gallery be fitted with gas and opened in 
the evening forthwith. The result of a ventilation of the gas ques- 
tion in Paris just now is, that in one of their theatres they are doing 
away with footlights, so that the first tenor may not inhale that hor- 
rible odour of stale orange-peel which is always to be detected above 
agas-jet. One singer quits the stage and as good a one succeeds : 
there is a capital supply of dal/erine in Italy if the theatres of 
London and Paris destroyed one a season. But there are not two 
“ Marriages 4 la Mode” in the world; Sir Joshuas are easier to de- 
stroy than procure; and Leslic’s keen sense of humour and beauty 
cannot be replaced. And it will be a most unfortunate circumstance, 
if, by the time that the masses have become so educated in art at 
South Kensington that labels requesting them not to put their hands 
“near” the pictures are unnecessary, the warning should be ren- 
dered equally useless from the fact of there being no longer any pic- 
tures for the people to molest. Supposing that there was but one 
copy of Shakspeare extant, Government would hardly sanction its use 
as a spelling-book at a national school. 

None of the Societies of Painters—from the Royal Academy, 
which might think it an undignified step, to the newest and least 
popular, which might think it a profitable speculation—has ever 
opened its gallery for a season of night exhibitions. Why is this, 
unless that these bodies of painters (who would naturally enough 
like to make money) know that artificial light, and gas especially, is 
chemically dangerous to oil paintings, as it must be in an artistic 
sense to all schemes of colour arranged by daylight? If artificial 
light and great artificial heat are not hurtful to oil paintings in a 
chemical or an artistic sense, the National Gallery should be opened 
at night, so that the masses who cannot afford the time to walk to 
Kensington, or the money to ride there, may be enabled to know and 
enjoy art as well as the nearer resident or richer classes. If, on the 
other hand, the air generated by artificial light and heat is injurious 
to oil paintings, it is not fair that the South Kensington collection 
should remain open at night to amuse and instruct one generation at 
the expense of another, one losjng the fruit of some of our wisest 
and wittiest painters’ minds. All who are of the unscientific way of 
thinking that a picture that has been painted by daylight, to be seen 
by daylight, should be seen by that light and no other, will be glad 
that the Turner pictures are to leave Kensington forthe murkier but 
perhaps safer daylight of Trafalgar-square. 

A duplicate of the Mural Fountain of which I spoke last week is 
in the Museum. It is stated to be from an Italian original (which 
accounts for the design being so good), and is from Messrs. Mintons, 
who call the ware “ enamelled terra cotta.” The price affixed to the 
example fully bears out what I said about its probable cheapness. 

The proprietor of the French Gallery in Pall-mall has issued a 
circular, inviting artists to contribute to what is inaccurately termed 
the * Annual” Winter Exhibition; for it has been very irregular in 
opening. The plan of the exhibition, also, has been equally un- 
business-like, purchasers of pictures being allowed to take them 
away immediately. If conducted with care, and a proper separation 
is made of oil and water-ccolour works, so that a deep-toned oil 
painting should not kill by its power a pearly-tinted drawing, the 
Gallery might become a feature of London autumnal recreation. 

A School of Art in St. Mary’s-terrace, Camden Town, that was 
once a nest of unfledged pre-Raphaelites, and has passed later into 
the hands of other young painters at once less educated in art and 
less pharisaic in temperament, has just succumbed to the Music-Hall 
mania, Lord Aberdeen will perhaps be happy to preside at the 
opening concert of the Bedford Musie Hall, and sing a song of 
triumph over the banished lady models; though, as the Hall is 
advertised to be superbly decorated, it will be advisable to inquire if 
the pangs of eviction have been softened by the purchase of the 
painters’ life studies for mural decoration. However, with the art 
provided in Music Halls this column has no concern; for, except at 
the Canterbury Hall Picture Gallery, the absence rather than pre- 
sence of pictorial art is made a feature. W.-P. 





NEW FARCE AT TIE LYCEUM. 
THe new faree at the Lyceum is very amusing, and we prefer if 
decidedly to the comedy which it succeeds. It is called The Fetches, 
or the Onconvaniences of a Single Life; but is very little more in plot 
than an opportunity for seeing Mr. Edmund Falconer and Miss Lydia 
Thompson sustain very cleverly (in the characters of Tim O' Reidy 
and Mary Brady) the parts of an Irish peasant and an Irish pea- 
sant-girl. The other actors are mere dummies; but these are quite 
equal to the task of entertaining the audience alone. The incident 
of the piece is remarkable for simplicity. An old gentleman, who 
has bought a Tipperary estate, refuses his daughter to her lover on 
the ground of his poverty. The Irish maid suggests an expedient. 
She proposes that Aer lover shall sham housebreaker, overpower 
and bind the old gentleman, with a pretended view to robbing him, 
that the young lady’s lover shall come to the rescue and win the 
consent of the grateful miser to his suit. The attempt is to be made 
on the occasion of a neighbouring fair, which draws off the servants 
from the house, and is made the scene of a very spirited jig from 
Miss Lydia Thompson. Fortune favours the plan, by sending two 
real housebreakers at the same time to the same work. The false 
housebreaker and the true are all dressed up in the same disguise of 
“* Peep-o’-day” boys. ‘This circumstance frightens the former out of 
his wits, under the impression he has seen his own fetch double ; and 
many excellent, if time-honoured, Irish bulls are made on this 
mournful occasion by the alarmed Zim. On discovering his mistake 


he unites forces with the gentleman-lover to overpower and put to 


Edmund Falconer acts the Irishman with genuine brogue and 
humour. Miss Lydia Thompson is not by any means so accom- 
plished in the Irish manner and tongue, but the vivid life, liveliness, 
and fun which she throws into all her parts, render it quite impos- 
sible to criticize accent and manner with much nicety. The point on 
which the second title turns—Zhe Onconvaniences of Single Life— 
is merely a single and very amusing scene, in which Zim is endea- 
vouring to mend his breeches for the faire and Miss Mary Brady 
is ridiculing his efforts. The two principal characters are so well sus- 
tained that no one cares to observe that the fetches of Zim O’ Reilly 
talk spoilt English rather than Trish; and that the “ pattern” is as 
little like an Irish fair as an English market. It is a good faree. 





A NEW FIELD FOR THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 
Tuis question, which attracted so much attention at the recent 
meeting of the Social Science Association in Dublin, is, in fact, far 
more a practical than a theoretical one. The whole thing is solved 
when suitable employments are found. One such has recently been 
introduced in Edinburgh, and the account of it, which we condense 
from the Scotsman, will have a considerable interest for our readers. 
A company has been established there, called the Scottish Vulcanite 
Company: “The North British Rubber Company, at Castle Mills, is 
really the only establishment in the city that ean be said to afford 
any great scope for our surplus female labour. At the present time, 
there are about 400 young women employed here at wages ranging 
from 7s. to 12s. per week, and which on the average, allowing for 
less busy seasons, may be reckoned at 8s. per week the year through. 
* Vulcanite,’ or ‘ hard-rubber,’ the article to be manufactured in this 
new erection, is in its natural state, as most of our readers are doubt- 
less aware, simply caoutchouc, a substance obtained from the Ficus 
elastica, or india-rubber tree, which is found in abundance in Brazil, in 
Java, Penang, Singapore, Assam, and also in some parts of Africa. 
That obtained from Para, in South America, however, is the best. 
India-rubber appears to have been introduced into Europe about the 
beginning of the last century, but little seems to have been made of 
it until the latter half of that period, when it was used for erasing 
pencil marks. Bottles of Indian manufacture found their way into 
the United States about 1800, and shoes some twenty years later. 
Experiments began to be made with gum-elastie in the States about 
1824, and five years thereafter it became generally known that the 
gum could be dissolved by the essential oils, a fact that showed how 
useful it might become. Several large manufactories now sprang up 
in America for the manufacture of shoes and other articles from 
caoutchoue, but after the expenditure of immense sums of money 
they were foreed to give the matter up, the principle of vulea- 
nizing, by which the material is rendered unsusceptible alike to 
heat and cold, not yet having been discovered. This important 
invention occurred in 1839, and was due to Mr. Charles Goodyear, 
an American, who had previously found out a method for manu- 
facturing the gum-elastic into sheets, in such a manner as to 
prevent the surfaces from adhering when brought together, s 
well as a plan for imparting to the sheets a cloth-like surface. 
The vuleanization, without which india-rubber could never have 
played any very important part in the industrial arts, is secured by 
the application of a very high degree of heat (from 250 deg. to 
300 deg. and upwards of Fahrenheit); the india-rubber having been 
previously compounded with carbonate of lead and sulphur, or other 
metallic bases, the proportions of which are the secrets of the manu- 
facturers, although Goodyear himself stated the exact elements. 
There is no end to the uses to which ‘vuleanite,’ for the special ma- 
nufacture of which this new factory has been erected, can be put. 
Yesterday we saw a very handsome smoking-pipe that had been ma- 
nufactured out of it, an exquisitely-carved little basket for holding 
the knick-nacks of the drawing-room, and small-toothed combs of such 
admirable workmanship and substance that they cannot fail to put 
buffalo-horn out of fashion very speedily. ‘These were of American 
manufacture, and they infinitely surpassed some of French con- 
struction, which we also saw. The patents of the American ma- 
chinery are, we understand, possessed by the new company, so that 
an equally good article as the American may be expected to be 
turned out here. Combs, indeed, will be one of the principal articles 
of manufacture at the new establishment. Imitation whalebone, for 
dresses, stays, umbrellas, &c., will also be extensively manufactured. 
This, we think, is a most important feature. Whales have been so 
much hunted that they now seck shelter from the sharp harpoons of 
our fishermen in the far recesses of the Aretie Seas, into which our 
vessels cannot hope to penetrate with profit, especially since the 
introduction of paraffin oil has reduced so much the price of that 
expressed from the blubber of the whale. There was therefore great 
cause for fear that the supply of whalebone would very soon fall far 
short of the demand. ‘This alarm need be no longer entertained. 
‘The new article possesses all the elasticity of the whalebone, without 
its liability to split, and it will be obtained, we believe, at a much 
cheaper rate. Knife-handles, which will suffer no injury from im- 
mersion in hot water, canes, whip-handles, door-nobs, castors for 
furniture, &e., will also be manufactured. Mixed with a variety of 
substances, hard-rubber can be formed into sofas, couches, chairs, 
bookeases, writing-desks, inkstands, paper-knives, picture-frames, 
statues, ornaments, and articles of bijouterie of all kinds, bottles, 
jugs, musical instruments, sword-sheaths, &e. &c. It possesses the 
hardness of iron, with perfect freedom from corrosion, and less 
liability to be injured by concussion. The employés in this new 
branch of industry will be mainly women, of whom it is likely not 
fewer than 200 or 300 will be employed as soon as the place gets 





flight the real housebreakers, and the natural result follows. Mr. 
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CAPTAIN JOHN BROWN.* 


Tuis little book has many merits as a biography. It is plain, modest, 
and carefully put together, is written with a hearty and intelligent 
sympathy for the man of whom it speaks, and the cause for which he 
lived and died, and allows him to speak as much as possible in his 
own words, and tell his own story, without lumbering the narrative 
with a mass of irrelevant gossip and so-called contemporary his- 
tory. Besides the chief figure, the book gives a slight but vivid and 
truthful sketch of a group of families, of a type which cannot per- 
haps now be paralleled in any other part of the world ; of good de- 
scent, and gentle in blood and manners, poor in this world’s goods and 
with no desire for wealth, and living a primitive and patriarchal life ; 
a simple, God-fearing society, tilling and subduing the earth quietly, 
until they are brought face to face with the great question which is 
tearing their nation in pieces, and then taking their part in a spirit 
of the noblest heroism and self-sacrifice. The whole story carries us 
back near three thousand years, and we can almost fancy ourselves 
standing by the herdsman of Tekoa, and hearing his answer to King 
Amaziah, “I was no prophet, neither was I a prophet’s son; but I 
was an herdsman, a a gatherer of sycamore fruit; and the Lord 
took me as I followed the flock, and said unto me, ‘Go, prophesy 
unto my people Israel.’ ” 

The book, too, is singularly well timed. We are full of scorn and 
disgust at the panics, the exaggeration, the coarse bluster and pur- 
poseless action of the Americans. It is well that we should get this 
glimpse into the heart. of New England; and never was there a time 
when Englishmen had more need to fix their eyes steadily on any 
example, come from what quarter it will, of faith which goes beneath 
wrangling and speculation, and holds ease, and goods, and name, and 
life as a trust to be used, kept, or cast away at the call of Him who 
has bestowed them. 

We will give a short sketch of the life of Captain John Brown in 
the hope of leading readers to the book itself. 

John Brown was born in 1800, in Connecticut. He was sixth in 
descent from Peter Brown, one of the pilgrim fathers, and boti: his 
grandfathers had been officers in the revolutionary war. His father 
moved west when he was five, and was one of the first pioneers in 
Ohio. John would always sooner stay at home and work hard than 
go to school, and at twelve, “to be sent off alone through the wilder- 
ness, sometimes more than a hundred miles with companies of cattle 
was his great delight, barefooted and bareheaded, with buckskin 
breeches suspended often with one leather strap over his shoulder, 
but sometimes with two.” When war broke out with England, his 
father supplied beef to the army. John visited the camp, and was 
so disgusted with what he saw, that he refused to drill for the militia, 
and paid fines for exemption until past the age for service. On this 
occasion he saw a negro boy of his own age, who had done him 
numerous little acts of kindness, brutally used, beaten with an iron 
shovel by a man in whose house he was staying, and who made a 
great pet of Brown. ‘To this he himself attributed his first hatred of 
slavery, which grew into a belief that “he had a commission direct 
from God to act against it.” Unlike many abolitionists, he had a 
high opinion of the negroes, who, he am quaintly, “behaved so 
much like folks, he almost thought they were so.” But until past 
middle life he had no opportunity of doing more than helping indi- 
viduals ; at last in 1849, the opening he had been so long waiting for 
presented itself. 

a to that time, he had been a well-to-do farmer and tanner, 
rigidly upright in his dealings, and skilful in business, though he 
never accumulated much money. He was twice married, and the 
father of fourteen sons and six daughters, who had been reared in his 
own strong faith, and intense hatred of slavery. In 1849, Mr. Gerrit 
Smith, of New York, a rich and well-known abolitionist, offered plots 
of ground in the Adirondack mountains to coloured settlers, and 
Brown wrote to him: “I see by the newspapers that you have 
offered so many acres of land to each of the coloured men on condi- 
tion they cultivate them. Now, they are mostly inexperienced in 
this kind of work, and unused to the climate, while I am familiar 
with both. I propose, therefore, to take a farm there myself, clear 
and plant it, showing the negroes how such work should be done. I 
will also employ some of them on my land, and will logk after them 
in all ways, and be a kind of father to them.” 

His proposal was accepted, and he moved to the black farm of 
North Elba, in the Adirondacks, where his family still live, where 
corn will not grow, and cattle have to be housed six months in the 
year. Before this time, however—in fact as early as 1839—he had 
made up his mind that slavery could not be put down without a fight, 
and had studied drill and military works to prepare himself for the 
struggle which he foresaw, and would never engage in any business 
which could not be wound up honourably on short notice. 

In May, 1854, the “territory” of Kansas, in defiance of the 
Missouri compromise, was thrown open to slaveholders, and was at 
once invaded by bands of “ border ruflians,” as they soon came to be 
called (and rejoiced in the name themselves), who passed over into 
Kansas from Missouri and other slave states. The temper of these 
men may be judged from their leaders. General Stringfellow, speak- 
ing in Missouri to a force of them about to start for Kansas, exhorts 
them thus: “I tell you to mark every scoundrel among you who is 
the least tainted with abolitionist or free-soilism, and exterminate 
him. Neither give nor take quarter from the damned rascals. To 





* Life and Letters of Captain John Brown. Smith and Elder. 


| those who have qualms of conscience as to violating laws, state or 
national, I say the time has come when such impositions must be 
disregarded, as your rights and property are in danger. I advise you 
one and all, to enter every election district in Kansas, in defiance of 
Reeder (the Governor of Kansas appointed by the United States) 
and his myrmidons, and vote at the point of the bowie-knife and 
revolver. Neither take nor give quarter, as the cause demands it. 
It is enough that the aeailien interest wills it, from which there 
is no appeal.” General Stringfellow was mistaken. There were 
several appeals open to the Kansas free settlers to the United States 
Government, to their own friends at home, and to the Judge of all 
the earth. They carried their cause to each of these courts, failed 
in the first, and were successful in the other two. Amongst others, 
four sons of John Brown were on their way to Kansas. They had no 
arms with them. On their arrival they found “border ruffian” law 
prevailing, and were plundered and insulted. They wrote to their 
father “to procure such arms as might enable them in some degree 
to protect themselves, and personally bring them to Kansas.” 

John Brown procured arms, started at once, and arrived in Kansas 
in the autumn of 1855. Pierce, the then President of the Union, 
now openly sided with the slaveholders, who thus gained the upper 
hand for a time. In October, at the elections, a crowd of ruffians, 
“the Missouri mud scarcely dry on their boots,” with rifles in their 
hands, knives in their belts, bottles in their pockets, and whisky in 
their bellies, swaggered round the polls, drinking and shouting in 
exultation over their triumph.” The free state settlers were not yet 
thoroughly roused. Attempts were made on Lawrence, the strong- 
hold of the free state settlers in the winter. In May 1856, the 
United States Marshal at the head of 800 men, entered the town on 
pretence of making arrests. The arrests were submitted to peaceably, 
the marshal dismissed his men, by whom in twenty-four howrs the 
|town was sacked. From this time civil war raged, and the free settlers 
| formed themselves into companies :—one at Prairie City, under John 
| Brown, described by Mr. Redpath, is worth looking at as a contrast 
to the Missouri ruffians : “ Brown himself stood near the fire with his 
shirt-sleeves rolled up, and a large slice of pork in his hand. He 
was cooking a pig. He was poorly clad and his toes protruded from 
his boots. In this camp ng profane language was permitted, 
no man of immoral character was allowed to stay, except as a pri- 
soner of war. Tle made prayers in which all the company united 
every morning and evening, and no food was ever tasted by his men 
until the Divine blessing had been asked on it. Often, 1 was told, 
he returned to the densest solitudes to wrestle with God in prayer.” 
, . “He said to me, I would rather have the small-pox, yellow 
fever, and cholera altogether in my camp than a man without prin- 
ciples. It’s a mistake, sir, that our people make when they think 
bullies are the best fighters, or that they are the men fit to oppose 
these Southerners; give me God-fearing men—men who respect 
themselves—and with a dozen of them I will oppose any hundred 
such men as those Buford ruffians.” 

Not the sort of men, these, one would care to be fighting with. So 
their enemies found; they soon were marked men. A certain 
Captain Pate and his company captured two of Brown’s sons, 
sacked and burnt their houses, and treated them so brutally that one 
of them went mad. Within a few days Brown, with 23 men, at- 
tacked Pate’s company of 60, entrenched in a strong position, with a 
ravine behind and a breastwork of waggons in front, and completely 
routed them, taking Pate and 21 men, besides wounded, prisoners. 

In August, Captain Brown and “ preacher Steward,” another free 
leader, united their companies, and, with 60 men, attacked a camp of 
160 Missourians with the like result, taking 13 prisoners, their whole 
baggage, and 100 stand of arms. On the 30th, a detachment of 500 
Missourians under General Reid, marched suddenly on the town of 
Ossowatomie, near which Captain Brown’s camp lay. They shot his 
son Frederick in cold blood on their way. He had just time to 
throw himself with 30 men (half of whom were almost without am- 
munition and retired early in the fight) into the wood in front of the 
town. Before they were driven back across the river with a loss of 
2 killed and 3 wounded, they had left 32 dead and 50 wounded of the 
enemy on the field. The Missourians sacked Ossowatomie and re- 
turned in triumph to their own state ; but, it is said, that the sight 
of the killed and wounded, when the number of Brown’s men who 
jhad fought them crept out, spread a feeling of terror through Mis- 
jsouri which had no small influence in freeing Kansas. 

The tide was turning ; Lane and Stevens were victorious in other 
parts of Kansas, but again Lawrence was threatened, while only 200 
men could be mustered for the defence. Brown was in the town, and 
they unanimously voted him the command. He mounted on a pack- 
|ing-case, and addressed his men: ‘‘ Gentlemen,—It is said there are 
|2500 Missourians down at Franklin, and that they will be here in 
two hours. You can see for yourselves the smoke they are making by 
setting fire to the houses in that town. This is probably the last 
opportunity you will have of seeing a fight, so that you had better do 
your best. If they should come up to attack us, don’t yell and make 
a great noise, but remain perfectly silent and still. Wait till they 
get within 25 yards of you, get a good object, be sure you see the 
hind sight of your gun, then fire. A great deal of powder, and lead, 
and very precious time is wasted by shooting too high. You had 
better aim at their legs than their heads, but in either case be sure 
of the hind sight of your gun.” After which characteristic speech 








he led out the 100 men who had rifles, routed the advanced guard of 
400, and the rest drew off. 

In October, 1856, “the ruffians” having retired from Kansas, 
Brown visited the Eastern States, to get funds for properly arming 
and equipping 100 mounted men, and for purchasing arms and am- 
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munition. The object of his journey, to a great extent, failed. He 
left again for Kansas, in April, 1857, in deep sadness ; a paper in his 
handwriting, entitled “Old Brown’s Farewell to the ‘ Plymouth 
Rocks,’ ‘ Bunker Hill Monuments,’ ‘Charter Oaks,’ and ‘ Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin,’” shows how bitterly he felt this failure. But his spirit 
was as brave as ever. His brother “urged him to go home to his 
family, and attend to his private affairs. I feared his course would 
rove his destruction, and that of his boys.” He replied “ he was | 
sorry I did not sympathize with him. That he knew that it was in the 
line of his duty, and must pursue it, though it should destroy him and 
his family.” ‘To another influential abolitionist who helped him, he re- | 
marked, “ I believe in the Golden Rule, sir, and the Declaration of In- | 
dependence. I think they both mean the same thing; and it is better that 
a whole generation should pass off the face of the earth—men, women, 
and children—by a violent death, than that one jot of either should | 
fail in the country. I mean exactly so, sir.” And in ihis temper the 


old man went back to Kansas in the spring, where he had already lost | selves. 


one son, had another son and son-in-law desperately wounded, and a 
third son driven mad by ill-usage, and where he and his had lost | 
their whole disposable property. 
He found Kansas comparatively quiet, and on his return the Mis- | 
sourians who had been threatening the border withdrew. He at | 
once organized a raid into Missouri to free slaves, and teach the | 
men of that State to mind their own affairs. He and his lieutenant, | 
Kagi, crossed the border with 20 men, liberated and carried off four 
families of slaves, asking them how much their services had been | 
worth, and taking property to that amount ; which feat created such | 
a panic in Missouri, that in a few days the two border counties were | 
cleared of slaves. The Governor of Missouri offered 3000 dollars | 
for the arrest of Brown, to which President Buchanan added 250; | 
but he carried his convoy safe to Canada. The story of his march of | 
three months is full of comic and pathetic incident ; but too long to 
be given here. The result of it was the complete confirmation of his 
belief that “a few men in the right, and knowing they are, can | 
overturn aking. Twenty men in the Alleghanies could break slavery | 
to pieces in two years. An old man,” he said, “should have more | 
care to end life well than to live long;” and with this faith set to work | 
on his long-meditated attack on Harper’s Ferry. 
“ Mr. Brown was sanguine of success,” said his wife to the two | 
friends who brought the news of defeat to the family of North Elba; | 
“we all looked to it as fulfilling the hopes of many years. For he 
has borne the yoke of the oppressed, as if upon his own neck, for | 
these thirty years.” It is needless to dwell on the story of how those 
twenty-two men, on Sunday, October 16th, 1859, entered a town of | 
5000 inhabitants containing an arsenal, and took and held it for | 
nearly three days. Little as Englishmen in general know of or care | 
for American affairs, that story, at least, is well known to them. We, 
as a nation, believe that it was the act of mad fanatics, made respect- | 
able by the fact that they went through with their work and gave | 
their lives when they failed. We have no space here to discuss the 
plan, which was, indeed, never carried out. ‘The attack was made a 
week before the appointed day, and with only a small portion of the | 
foree which Brown had organized for the work. His own view of 
the. matter in the letters written just before his execution, is, per- 
haps, worth our consideration: “As I believe most firmly that God 
reigns, [ cannot believe that anything I have done, suffered, or may 
et suffer, will be lost to the cause of God or humanity. Before I 
egan my work at Harper’s Ferry, I felt assured that in the worst | 
event it would surely pay. I often expressed that belief, and can 
now see no possible reason to alter my mind. I have been a good 
deal disappointed as regards myself, m not keeping up to my own 
plans; but I now feel entirely reconciled even to that, for God’s plan 
was infinitely betier, no doubt, or 1 should have kept to my own. 
..... Lean trust God with the time and manner of my death, be- 
lieving, as I now do, that for me at this time to seal my testimony 
for God and humanity with my blood will do vastly more towards 
advancing the cause I have earnestly endeavoured to promote, than 
all I have done in my life before. I beg of you all” (his wife and 
children) “meekly and quietly to submit to this, not feeling yourself 
the least degraded on that account.” To his brother he writes: “I 
am gaining in health slowly, and am quite cheerful in view of my 





| gallows stood. 


|whom it is his joy to love on earth, and his — to 


ja few remarks, to explain and justify his conduct. 


unconscious of insanity, and I reject, so far as I am capable, any at- 
tempts to interfere on my behalf on that score.” 

In the whole five weeks which passed between his sentence and 
execution, he had to endure the constant visits of citizens curious to 
look on the chained lion, or interested in trying to extract from him 
something which should implicate their political enemies. He never 
seems to have lost temper or heart, or to have given way to repining 
or boasting. But to every visitor he bore the same witness: “ You 
had better—all you people of the South—prepare yourselves for a 
settlement of this question. It must come up for settlement sooner 
than you are prepared for it, and the sooner you commence that 
—- the better for you. You may dispose of me very easily. 

am nearly disposed of now ; but this question is still to be settled 
—this negro question, I mean.” While devoting great part of his 
time to prayer and reading his Bible, he sternly refused to see any 
clergyman who approved of slavery, and none other offered them- 
To one who tried to force on him an argument, he said, 
“My dear sir, you know nothing about Christianity. Of course I 
respect you as a gentleman, but it is as a heathen gentleman.” The 
rest of his spare time he spent in answering the letters of his friends 
and writing to his wife and children. These letters are as interesting 
as any part of the book, and show throughout the same strong, 
practical, business-like mind, and the faith which had supported him 
throughout burning brighter at the last. “ I have cneped remarkable 
cheerfulness and composure of mind,” he says, in one of the last, 
‘ever since my confinement; and it is a great comfort to feel assured 
that I am permitted to die for a cause—not merely to pay the debt 
of nature as all must.” 

On December 2nd he was led out for execution, after taking leave 
of his five men who were still in prison. Near the door of the prison 
stood a black woman with a child in her arms, and he stooped and 
kissed the child tenderly. He had been kindly treated while in 
prison. “ You are a game man, Captain Brown,” said one of those 
who rode in the waggon with, and was watching him. “ Yes,” he 
said; “I was so trained up; it was one of the lessons of my mother ; 
but it is hard to part from friends though newly made.” “This is a 
beautiful country,” he said, as they ascended the hill on which the 

“TI have not cast my eyes over it before.” And so, 
with 3000 troops to guard the ound the men of Virginia hanged 
the old New England farmer; and now the question which he ex- 
horted them to prepare to meet has come up for decision. 





THE REV. JOHN GRAHAM’S POEMS.* 
Tue Rev. John Graham has given to the world a volume of what he 
is pleased to call Poems, which he dedicates “to the friends 
meet in 
heaven.” Lest any of those whose destiny is thus inextricably 
interwoven with his own should question the propriety of their 
reverend friend’s rushing into print, he has prefaced to his work 
The preface 
bears impressive signs that the Rev. John Graham is quite at ease 
in his own mind as to the reasons which have induced him to 
publish. He is not one of those poets who sing as the linnet 
sings, because they are driven by instinct to doso. Nor does he 
sing with any view of immediate pecuniary profit, in which, indeed, 
we think he shows his wisdom. The motives which animates the 
Rey. John Graham are purer and more unworldly. He publishes 
his book in hope that it may contribute its humble mite to beauty, 
truth, and goodness. Some of the poems were written in holiday hours, 
in groves and by streams; some were composed, in the moments of 
relaxation, in the study; some were produced when the Rev. John 
Graham desired to be rapt from earth and its concerns ; some in the 
glow consequent on the composition or delivery of sermons. ‘The 
longest of them, entitled ‘ Visions of Science and Faith,” he wrote, 
when a convalescent, after a severe attack of fever. We are bound 
to say that, though we cannot detect any remarkable variety be- 
tween any of the verses that would lead us to infer that they were 
written at different epochs in the Rev. John Graham’s career, any of 
them might certainly have been written at any of the times and 
seasons he mentions. All are shady enough, as far as we can see, 


approaching end, being fully persuaded that I am worth ewig ts 1% have originated in Mr. John Graham’s groves, and watery enough 
more to hang than for any other purpose.” But the spirit in which | to do justice to a hundred streams. There is an absence of intel- 
the attempt was made has never, that we know of, been fairly known | lectual effort about each which suggests the idea that they are per- 


in England till now. It may be gathered from Brown’s last words 
to his men: “ And now, gentlemen, let me press one thing on your | 
minds. You all know how dear life is to you, and how dear your | 
lives are to your friends ; and, in remembering that, consider that the | 
lives of others are as dear to them as yours are to you. Do not, | 
therefore, take the life of any man if you can possibly avoid it; but 
if it is necessary to take life in order to save your own, then make 
sure work of it.” ‘The testimony of all the prisoners who were in 
the power of Brown and his men during the three days, and of those 
who fought against him, agree in showing how thoroughly this 
counsel was acted out. 

Ten of the band were killed in the fight, including two out of 
three of Brown’s sons who were with him; six besides himself were 
taken and executed; the remaining five, his son Owen amongst 
them, escaped. The conduct of all the prisoners, at their trial and 
on the scaffold, was in keeping with their lives. An attempt was 
made to plead insanity, which Brown, lying on his cot within the bar, 
at once interfered to reject. ‘Insane persons,” he said, “ so far as 
my experience goes, have but little ability to judge of their own 
sanity ; and if I am insane, of course I should think I knew more than 
all the rest of the world. But I do not think so. I am perfectly 





haps to be attributed to those rare moments at which the author’s 
mental powers may not be at their full stretch. Profuse allusions to 
Sion, Canaan, Bochim, Bethel, and the New Jerusalem prove that the 
glow which pervades him after delivering or composing sermons is 
one that is strictly theological and unworldly. As for the “ Vision 
of Science and Faith,” it is a stupendous poem. How severe must 
have been the illness which led directly or indirectly to its com- 
position. 

If there is one thing which might, perhaps, have restrained the 
Rev. John Graham from singing the songs of Sion, as he himself is 
pleased to call it, or writing verses as the occupation is termed by the 
profaner world, it would have been the thought that poetry to some 
seems less pious a mefhod of communicating thought than prose. He 
devotes a few words towards rebuking with fatherly tenderness this 
wayward and sinful notion. Poetry has a high and a noble mission. 
The power of extemporaneous poetical composition was one of the 
Spirit’s gifts to the Apostolical Church. Much of the Bible is written 
in verse. Antiquity owed laws and proverbs to bards and bal- 
lads. The love of poetic rhythm is deeply implanted in the soul, 
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and, continues the Rev. Mr. Graham, in metaphorical language which 
is not the less beautiful because it is completely unintelligible, 
“ whatever beauty there may be in the solar beam, we admire it most 
when it breaks into the beauties of the rainbow.” So far, then, from 
prose being the purest vehicle of communication with the world, 
pastry, at all events for the highest religious natures, stands first. 
**O that Shelley and Byron, like Watts and Wesley, had sung the 
songs of Sion, and not those of doubt and misanthropy!” Shelley 
and Byron having failed, the Rev. John Graham feels that there is 
an opening left for a thorouglily sacred bard. For fame, indeed, he 
does not look—at least, in this world; being contented to reap the 
reward of his poetical labour in the next. ‘There is no fear of the 
book being forgotten in the long run. If it is not heard of again on 
earth, beyond all question it will be heard of again in heaven, for, 
says the Rev. John, “ If its oil, which I trust is from ‘the olive-trees 
by the altar,’ refresh any holy lamp, [ have no doubt I shall hear of 
it in the cloudless day of coming life in our Father’s presence 
above.” 

It is difficult to use worldly weapons of criticism against an author 
on his own descriptiou so thoroughly pious and well principled. 
There is always considerable difficulty in dealing with doggerel which 
claims immunity on the seore of its being cloaked in a religious form. 
The critic is in danger of being supposed to be indifferent to religion, 
while he is engaged in recording the short-comings of those who 
disgrace and burlesque its name. The literary malefactor lays claim 
to be protected on the score that his buffooneries have been per- 
formed on holy ground, and takes refuge in the intervals between 
each miserable performance behind the horns of the altar. If no dis- 
credit was done io religion by such ignorant and illiterate quackeries 
as these before us, the right of refuge might perhaps be allowed, and 
those who demand the privileges of sanctuary protection be left, as far 


Thus, a valley reminds him of the valley of the Shadow of Death 
Streams remind him of the streams of Grace. The sea reminds him 
of the state of the sea in Heaven: 


“ The ocean’s waves, like liquid light, 
The shore in murmurs laved, 
And brought to mind the sea of glass, 
And song of myriads saved.” 


The steps of the intellectual ladder lead safely from one to another 
The ocean leads up to the texts in which the ocean is mentioned, Mr. 








as the Spectator is concerned, to enjoy their precarious security. But 
the truth is, that men like the Rev. John Graham do great harm to 
that religion whose votaries they represent themselves to be. They 
have the opportunity of imposing on many who are even more | 
ignorant and uneducated than themselves. There are many more 

who are sufficiently intelligent to be able to see that the Rev. John 
Grahams around them are idols of very inferior clay, yet not suf- | 
ficiently intelligent to refrain from visiting on the head of Religion | 
their indignation at the impostures of her professors. For the sake of | 
these it is well that silence should now and then be broken; and 
though the poems of the reverend gentleman before us are sufficiently 
obscure, at sufficiently worthless in themselves to deserve immunity, 
yet he is a type of a large body, and must be content to suffer vica- | 
rious punishment. 

There is something extremely irreverent in the way that the pro- 
fessedly religious of a certain class parade their religious experiences, | 
which in general are extremely meagre, and their religious feelings, 
which are often extremely coarse, before men and angels. 
sentiment may readily lead to exaggerated expressions or an uncon- 





John Graham alludes to the text, and tells us how happy it makes 
him to think of it. Thus, a substantive supplies materials at last for 
a poem. When the author is hard up for an idea, he has only to ex. 
press a hope that the person to whom he dedicates the poem may be 
saved, taking care to make the proper words rhyme. The young 
lady to whose album some of the above philosophical reflections were 
committed, pardoned their feebleness, perhaps, for the sake of the 
concluding sentiment : 


“ Coleridge, Arnold, planets brilliant, 
Shone in this meridian free, 
Oh, how lofty their enjoyment, 
In the light they strained to see! 


“ May the owner of this album, 
May the writer of this lay, 
Meet with them as with their Saviour, 
Where the beauties ne’er decay.” 


To whom “them” refers, and who are “the beauties” in question— 
whether they are Coleridge and Arnold, or the young lady’s album 
and Mr. John Graham’s lay—it is too useless to inquire. We should 
have naturally been tempted to think that it was Coleridge and 
Arnold, who were to mect the author in a future state of happiness, 
if it were not for indisputable evidence we possess from other parts 
of this volume that the author intends to carry his poetical powers 
with him even beyond the grave. It is not, indeed, absolutely certain 
that he will not do so, as he has some thoughts of leaving his lyre as 
an heirloom to “ other pilgrims of Sion,” as soon as he has converted 
Ireland, which is one of the objects he has in view in publishing 
poems. We can ouly hope for the sake of Coleridge and of Arnol 
that: the latter resolution may prevail, and that the torments of saints 


| and of seraphim, who (as Mr. Graham informs us) “ burn while they 
sing,” may not be increased by hearing Mr. Graham sing too. 


As the way he treats one subject is, after all, not very different 


from the way in which he treats another, the Rev. John Graham 
does not limit himself to a few, but enters boldly into the considera- 
tion of every topic from “ Thoughts on a Skull” to an “ Angel’s View 
of a Sea-fight.” 
lustration of his method. 


Powerful | 2 @ware of, why an angel should be more connected with a sea- 
eutan ‘i ) 
| fi 


This latter poem, indeed, affords an admirable il- 
There is no particular reason, that we 


ght than with a sea-serpent. The Rev. John Graham does not 


trolled display of internal emotion. But no man of ordinary sensi- 
bility would write even of a mere worldly theme about which he felt 


strongly, in the abandoned and unchecked manner in which an author | 


such as this gives to the world every single spiritual phenomenon 
which belongs to his very limited nature. The relations subsisting 
between man and what is more than man, are in general considered 


too sacred to be trailed through page after page of wretched rhymes, | 


and still more wretched thought. If writers like the Rev. John 
Graham have no respect for the subject—with which irreverent fami- 


liarity has, perhaps, accustomed them to deal presumptuousiy—they | 


might at least have some reverence for their fellow men. The ins and 
outs of the Rev. John Graham’s inner life—supposing, of course, that 
they are what he describes them to be—are neither interesting nor 
edifying. The very act of printing them is a deplorable impertinence. 
Common-place ideas are not made more palatable by being dressed 
up in a verbiage borrowed from the Hebrew Scriptures, nor does it 
much aid bad poetry that all the proper names in it should be taken 
exclusively from the geography of the Holy Land. But the Rev. 
John Graham is of a different opinion. Sharons, Sions, Jerusalems, 
Bethels, and Edens, dance in the most lawless manner through his 
verse. LEverything-that he sees reminds him of some Jewish name 
or sacred remembrance. 
his method. We quote them in indignation, not in irreverence. 
The Rev. John Graham is explaining why he likes trees, rivers, hill 
and valleys : 
“ Valleys rich in vivid verdure 
Speak of love that — their charms, 
Rooted hills, their mighty wardens, 
Speak of everlasting arms. 


“ Mountain streams, that seek the valleys, 

Feeding many a lovely lake, } 

By their beauty and their blessing | 

Thoughts of mercy’s stream awake, 

“ Skies that bend in azure softness, | 

Floods of sunlight glancing round, 
Speak of all embracing goodness, 
Ever daring, spurning bound.” 


What “ever daring spurning bound” may mean, we confess we are 
unable to conjecture, as we are unable to imagine why floods of sun- | 
light should remind us of it. The Rev. John Graham is, however, | 
a victim of a great law of association, which, strangely enough, | 


The following lines are an apt instance of | 


for a moment pretend that there is. But having accidentally hit 
| upon two names—an angel and a sea-light—a daring imagination 
suggests to him the idea that he had better combine them. ‘Two 
rellections, and two only, occur to the Reverend John as worthy of 
| the occasion, as two only, indeed, seem to oecur to the angel. The 
first is, that the angel would be very much astonished—and we confess 
that it is very possible he might; the second is, that he would be 
| very much shocked. This also might conceivably be the case, though 
| we should have thought a land-igit might have struck him as being 
| quite as painful. Having soared to this height of fancy, Mr. Graham 


| pauses, and the angel, who has exhausted his stock of meditation, by 
| a convenient fiction is supposed to feel anxious to retire, and appears, 
like Mr Graham, to be glad to escape from the necessity of going on 
thinking : 
“ Enough he sees, nor does he longer pry 

Into the depths of man’s iniquity. 

He plumes his pensive wing tor heavenward flight ; 

Abhyrring earth, he hails the worlds of light.” 





The Rev. John Graham has done a very foolish thing in ever 
devoting an hour of his time to writing verses. He has done an in- 
| finitely more foolish thing in venturing to print them. He ought 
| never to write without burning all he writes as soon as it is written. 
| He is as much below Mr. Martin Tupper, as Mr. Martin Tapper is 
| below ordinary poetasters. Yet with some difliculty we have disco- 


*+!vered a merit in the volume, for which the author shall have full 


credit. There is nothing that is refined about his piety, but on the 
other hand there is nothing ferocious. Men of his description often 
unite ferocity to conceit. This is not the ease with Mr. John Graham. 
His verses are extremely silly, feeble, and egotistical, but they are, 
on the whole, good-tempered. In conclusion, we will present our 
readers with a stanza, which will prove that if unintelligibility be a 
sign of power of mind, the Rev. Mr. Graham may, after all, be a 
deep thinker: 
“ To Caiaphas shall seekers go 
T’ enquire why Christ must die? 
She at His feet must tell 
Is stricken Paul for healing calm ? 
Come, Ananias, bring Christ’s baln— 
Avaunt, Gamaliel !” 


Ah, no! 


This remarkable stanza completely baffles all examination. Why 
Ananias is to come, or why Gamaliel is to go, and what Caiaphas has 
to do with it, it is quite impossible, even after any amount of read- 








alwa s seems to remind him of things which he has never seen, and | ing of the context, to suggest. Why is not Gamaliel to come 
of which we are told no mortal imagination can conceive. ‘The train | and Ananias to go, and is not “avaunt” rather hard language to use 
can be fired at a moment’s notice. He has only to think of a wor, | to a respectable Pharisee? We close Poems, Sacred, Didactic, and 
and then to think of a text in which that particular word is used. | Descriptive, in bewilderment and dismay. 
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ECCLESIASTES.* 
EcciestasTEs is a poem addressed to a decaying civilization, and a 
half-exhausted age. It was written, as all the great scholars of all 
schools now tell us, judging by language, style, and internal evidence, 
not at the climax of the Hebrew history, but long after the Babylonian 
exile—probably not long before the Canon of the Old Testament was 
fnally closed, less than four hundred years before Christ. It was 
ut into the mouth of Solomon only as the representative of Hebrew 
wisdom, and really contains the free comments of spiritual thought 
on the “ vanity of human wishes”—a subject which every age has 
taken up anew in phases of either temporary or permanent self-dis- 
satisfaction and decadence. For the moment, perhaps—we believe 
only for the moment—such a mood of sceptical and languid conser- 
yatism is upon Europe—a mood in which there are few great men of 
any kind, little hope, much caution, some cynicism, and a good deal 
of prudent doubt. And in such a phase of thought, the bitter irony 
with which the book of Ecclesiastes treats worldly wisdom may 
come with a freshness which at other times it would fail to have 
for us. 

Of the most important qualifications of the present editor we are 
no competent judges, for they consist in Hebrew and Chaldee scholar- 
ship, and a profound study of all the crities of this book, both Rab- 
binical and modern. On such qualifications it would be absurd to 
comment here, even were it in our power to do so, which it is not ; 
but we may say that the greatest critics, both Jewish, German, and 
English, have evidently been studied with great care, and are cited 
wherever an important difficulty occurs; that the notes are replete 
with good sense as well as learning, and that the main points for 
discussion are brought out in the introduction with a clear and 
masterly hand. Mr. Ginsburg’s only defect, as far as we are compe- 
tent to criticize him, appears to be an insufficient appreciation of the 
poetical exigencies of his context where he introduces a verbal cor- 
rection or gives a wholly new rendering to any passage. Engrafted 
on the noble style of our authorized version, these interpolations too 
often seem like ugly patches disfiguring the original ; and this when, 
with a very slight change, the passage, though it might still have 
struck the ear as novel, would not have jarred upon it as a discord. 
Thus, in the fifth verse of the first chapter, he makes the sun “ go 
pantingly to its place ;” and in the thirteenth of the fifth chapter he 
makes the wealthy man’s riches perish “tz some unfortunate business,” 
which has a twang quite ludicrcusly prosaic; and there are other in- 
stances of the same kind. For the rest the editor appears to us to 
have accumulated almost all the extraneous light upon his work that 
any ordinary reader could wish, as well as a very elaborate apparatus 
for the more learned reader. And to us, at least, many of his notes, 
illustrations, and criticisms have been of the greatest value in eluci- 
dating the true meaning of this remarkable poem. 

Ecclesiastes may be said to be the type of all subsequent poems on 
the “vanity of human things.” It is the view of the world taken 
by one to whom the truth of a divine judgment on all human acts 
has been revealed, and who has only just escaped the ereed of the 
eynic by laying fast hold of a faith in an unseen world, aud a judg- 
ment that does not end with life. He begins with a prologue in 
which he shows that all visible things run an appointed round and 
end just where they began: toil only renews the necessity for toil ; 
the earth remains, but men sueceed each other upon it like the days 
and seasons ; the sun rises only to go down,—and goes down only 
to rise. The wind veers from south to north only to turn again from 
north to south; the rivers supply the sea, and the sea supplies the 
rivers. All things are ina continual flux: and this cannot satisfy the 
thought or the senses of man. “The eye could never be satisfied 
with seeing, nor the ear with hearing.”+ The old is new, and the 
new is old, and no cross-examination of the senses brings any further 
satisfaction. The former men pass, and we shall pass, and our pos- 
terity will pass, and how can we be satisfied with being thus tran- 
sitory links in an eternal flux of phenomena ? 

So the prologue states the problem which the poem further ela- 
borates through the various aspects of human life. A wise man 
applies all his wisdom to find out something satisfying in human life 
—something that will appease the hunger of the spirit, and fails. 
First, he tries mirth and pleasure, but mirth and pleasure themselves 
become a toil, and unsatisfying toil. And toil, however wise, creates 
nothing that the man of toil can make his own—he is but the instru- 
ment of producing that of which he cannot secure the enjoyment— 
so that this also is vanity, and if we enjoy anything it 1s not our 
own doing, for it cannot be secured by any toil or wisdom of ours, 
but only by the gift of God, so that, for their own sakes, pleasure 
and labour are alike empty. 

The poet then proceeds with his illustration, that every human 
pleasure and occupation is necessarily temporary, and only good 
in its own time; birth and death, planting and uprooting, killing 
and saving, gathering and scattering, silence and speech, hate and 
love, all these are good only in their time, and in their alternation 
with each other. Yet there is an infinity, an eternity sown in the 
heart which necessarily dissatisfies man with this incessant change, 
and makes him crave some permanence beneath it. This is the point 
where the present editor has thrown so much light on the text by 
his new, and apparently strictly accurate, translation. The common 


Translated from the Original 


* Coheleth, commonly called the Book of Ecclesiastes: ( 
by Christian D. Ginsburg. 


Tebrew, with a Commentary, Historical and Critical. 
({Longman.) ‘ 

+ We would suggest that Mr. Ginsburg misses the meaning when he makes this 
refer to the mere physical impossibility of exhausting all the illustrations of per- 
petual flux. Surely the reference is to the thought, afterwards more fully expressed, 
that there is an “eternity put into the heart of man” which makes us insatiable 
of mere dutward things 








version reads: “ He hath made everything beautiful in its time; also 
He hath set ¢he world in their hearts, so that no man can find out the 
work that God maketh from the beginning to the end.” Mr. Gins- 
burg translates and gives excellent reasons for translating: “ He 
hath made it all beautiful in its season; He hath also put efernit 
into their hearts, only that man understandeth not the work whic 
God hath made from beginning to end.” ‘This incessant sameness of 
change could not then satisfy man, and if even he were satisfied fully, 
it is a Divine favour. “If a man eat and drink, and enjoy in all his 
labour, it is a gift of God’”—not of the external circumstances which 
seem the occasion of the enjoyment. The poet then goes on to show 
that this hunger after something eternal beneath the chance and 
change of external events, is felt most of all when men see “ iniquity 
in the place of justice, and equity in the place of iniquity.” Then 
the eraving for some deeper life becomes intolerable, then “I said to 
my heart, God will judge the righteous and the wicked, for there is a 
time of judgment with Him, for every thing and deed.” But the 
tyrauny of the senses is represented as overpowering for the time 
even this conviction: “ For man is mere chance, and the beast is 
mere chance, and they are both subject to the same chance; as is 
the death of the one, so is the death of the other, and both have the 
same spirit; and the advantage of man over the beast is nothing, 
for both are vanity ; both go to the same place, both were made of 
dust, and both turn into dust again: no one knoweth whether the 
spirit of man goeth upward, and whether the spirit of the beast 
goeth downward to the earth.” And thus, taking up the hasty erced 
dictated by the senses, the poet proceeds to consider human life as 
it looks under the dark shadow of this denial. He says that there is 
no hope for the oppressed under it, that the fate of the dead seems 
happier than that of the living, and that of the unborn happier than 
that of the dead,—in fact the more of life the more of evil. 

The poet then turns to the social side of life, and considers what 
sources of enduring happiness that offers. He delineates the misery 
of loneliness, points out the natural desire for posterity and society, 
and the calculable advantages even of acertain moderate piety in reli- 
gious matters for promoting happiness. Riches and labour are only 
valuable in subordination to such social affections, and so high is the 
value of a good place among wen that the self-restraint which binds 
us to others, though it involves some shade of sadness or humilia- 
tion, is worth the sacrifice, even in a prudential point of view. But 
the most that can be reached from such considerations as these is the 
prudential wisdom not to be either “very righteous” nor “ very 
wicked,” but to keep a cautious mean between the two so as to 
offend neither. The social result of mere prudence is,—not to be arro- 
gant, but to adapt oneself to the general average standard of the 
times, and this is enforced by the poet with keen irony. A moderate 
self-restraint and disregard of mere external appearance, if not carried 
too far, is the best worldly course. It is well to exercise a certain 
restraint over impulse, to be diligent rather than idle, to be mode- 
rately charitable, to be observant and thoughtful, even for this world’s 
advantage. ‘The bread cast upon the waters will oftener return than 
not in personal advantage ; if we sow, even in an unfavourable season, 
we shall oftener reap something than not; wisdom has not always the 
best of it, and yet it is better than folly on the whole, And yet it is 
all vanity if there is nothing more. 

The “something more” that remains is to believe in the Divine 
judgment and to let that faith govern all the acts of life in youth 
and age as the only thing which can satisfy the heart in evil and good 
alike. And then comes the beautiful and poetical passage with which 
the book concludes. Though “youth and at are vanity,” 
with this faith that “for all things God will bring us into judgment,” 
the young may “ put away the sorrow” which the mystery of transi- 
toriness casts upon the heart. And it is with a delineation of the day 
when this faith is most needed that the poem concludes. The present 
editor gives a very different version from the usual one. He takes 
the passage as a description of death under the figure of a storm 
coming down upon a terrified Hebrew village. The Hebrews, he says, 
always ground their own corn in mills in their own houses, putting 
the bondmaids to the task; the doors stood open during the day 
aud were only closed when the weather was tempestuous. In the 
passage as he interprets it, death is a tempest coming after a rainy 
day ; the sky is darkened, the servants of the house tremble, and the 
masters are themselves awestruck ; the maids fly from the mills; the 
doors are shut, and the evening grinding half ceases; with the lower- 
ing heavens the swallows fly abroad screaming, and the singing-birds 
go home to their nest. In short, he renders the passage thus : 

“Remember thy Creator in the days of thy youth, before the days of evil 
come, and the years arrive of which thou shalt say, [ have no pleasure in them: 
before the sun becometh dark, and the light, and the moon, and the stars, and 
the clouds retarn after the rain; when the keepers of the house shall quake, and 
the men of power writhe, and the grinding-maids shall stop because they have 
greatly diminished, and the women who look out of the windows shall be shrouded 
in darkness; and the doors shall be closed in the street: when the noise of the 
mill shall grow faint, and the swallow shall rise to shriek, and all the singing- 
birds shall retire; yea the people shall be frightened at that which is coming 
from on high, and at the terrors which are on their way.” 


Then the metaphor changes; the utter loss of appetite, even for 


delicacies, in the dying man is delineated, and finally the silver cord 


which suspends the golden lamp is parted, and the last moment 


comes : 

“ And the almond shall be despised, and the locust shall be loathed, and the , 
caper-berry shall be powerless; for man goeth to his eternal home, and the 
mourners walk about the street: before the silver cord goeth asunder, and the 
golden bow] escapeth, or the bucket breaketh upon the fountain, and the wheel 
is shattered at the well, and the body returneth to the earth as it was, and the 
spirit goeth back to God who gave it.” 

{his is a new and rather startling innovation on all our associa- 
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tions with the book of Ecclesiastes, but very probably the present 
editor has scholarship on his side, strange as is the taste of some of 
the words he has selected in the above passages. His arguments are 
at least weighty. But it cannot be otherwise than a pain to part 
with so beautiful a passage as that with which the common version has 
familiarized us. We cannot conclude, however, without reiterating 
that the notes of the present edition do much to bring out the lead- 
ing thought at the bottom of this often obscure poem,—that there is 
an insatiable, because an infinite, element in the Reset of man, which 
eannot subsist on things of time and sense, nor even on that exercise 
of calm prudence and rational self-restraint which is somewhat higher 
than things of time and sense,—an insatiable element which yearns for 
a Divine judgment, and clings to this faith through labour, pleasure, 
and death. 





ASHCOMBE CHURCHYARD.* 


THERE seems to be a foolish notion afloat just now that any one can 
write a novel. It is a popular fallacy, injurious, we hope, chiefly to 
the patience of reviewers, and to the the se of those who “ publish 
on their own account.” The three volumes before us are a sufficient 
proof that not every person who trics—not even every clever person 
who tries—can write a novel; or, we may add, ought to write one 
if he could. The first fault of Ashcombe Churchyard is, that the author 
(or authoress) is rather clever, but not half clever enough for the 
work undertaken. This creates in the mind of the reader a constant 
sense of shortcoming throughout the book. Everything is maxqué— 
the pathos, the satire, the philosophy, and the wit. The last, by the 
way, is worse than manqué, it is offensive, consisting of the worst 
puns and silly playings upon words, and of awkward jokes that require 
a page or so of explanation. The next fault which strikes us, is the 
multitude of persons introduced who have nothing to do with the 
chief story, and the consequent confusion and never-ending-still-be- 
ginning sort of effect they produce. ‘Thirdly, the impossibility of 
believing in or sympathizing with the hero round whom all the inte- 
rest and sentiment of the book is meant to circle, is a great error in 
fiction. Lastly, strength and persistency of Passion are put in the 
place of that old fashioned thing called Virtue. ‘This is the sort of 
morality we used to see glorified by the eloquence of George Sand ; 
but 1t is not the sort we desire to see palliated, sympathized with, 
almost applauded in a domestic novel on this side the Channel. No 
amount of early attachment can make the love scenes between a young 
physician and his patient, a clergyman’s wife, pardonable. The utter 
misapprehension of the author on this point is amazing. The very 
guilty-minded wife (unfaithful in all but the one act which saves her 
dull conscience) is spoken of throughout by the authoress as ‘ pure,” 
“refined,” “ innocent”—“a beautiful type of womanhood.” Now, 
we are prepared to grant that a woman (even with six children, like 
Mrs. Davenport) might deceive herself, and carry on a very plea- 
sant renewal of love with her first lover, sanctioned by her un- 
suspicious husband’s liking for the man, and desire to have him fre- 
uently in the house, and firmly believe herself to be pure and innocent. 
he might even shut her eyes to the fact that her husband had no idea 
how fondly they two had loved and still loved each other, and yet not 
know that she was untruthful in word and deed. Many tolerably good 
eople deceive themselves, for the truth is not in them. To know oneself 
is the most difficult knowledge. A woman, not vicious, but weak and 
blinded by a strong affection, might deceive herself to this extent— 
but the fault in this tale is not so much that Mrs. Davenport does 
not know she is false and guilty of daily wrong-doing, but that the 
author does not know it, does not use the power he has to show that 
right and wrong are very different things, and that the indulgence of 
a forbidden passion is not beautiful, but the reverse. In this, the 
most essential element of the best novels and the best poetry, the 
lesson of submission to the noblest human law, that of doing right 
because it is right, this book is quite deficient. By implication, it 
teaches rather that right is perhaps a mere matter of convention. 
Much as we dislike the ordinary religious novel which talks as 
familiarly of the Almighty in every page “as maids of puppy dogs,” and 
refers every turn in the little drama to his special intervention; much 
as we also dislike the morbidly ethical kind of novel, which makes all 
its charming young men and inaidens give up earthly happiness upon 
principle, and prefer “contentment in its stead,” with the conscious 
heroism of giving up their true love to somebody else, and being 
fully aware that everyone admires them for it,—little as we like either 
of these kinds of novel, we would rather read such all the year round 
than see any more such strange worship of selfish passion as that ex- 
hibited in this pretentious and incongruous tale. 

Aslight sketch of the chief characters and events will suffice to show 
that it is quite inartistic. Mr. Bolton, formerly a rich man, now ruined 
by riotous living and the turf, but with six hundred a year and four 
healthy children, is living in retirement at a village called Northwood. 
He is paralyzed and takes no part whatever in the tale, yet we are 
favoured with a detailed account of his life up to this point. We 
have, also, careful pictures of his two sons and his two daughters, 
and for the first half of the first volume it seems clear that the 
Boltons are the people of the story. On the contrary, they have 
nothing whatever to do with it, except that Sarah Bolton becomes 
the friend and confidante of one of the heroines, and in the last 
chapter, after everybody else is dead, marries that lady’s brother. 
Sarah is a very disagreeable young woman, and is the only one in 
the book who is represented as having high and truthful principles. 
The hero, Dr. Campbell, is the character upon which the author (or 





He is a “ Werther-faced 


authoress) has lavished the most pains, 
man,” with that 

“ Dear corsair-expression, half savage, half soft.” 
He is the son of a country surgeon, and in childhood the companion 
of a lovely little girl, Amelia Warner. The best part of the book is 
the description of tinis boy and girl love, which grows until they are 
respectively nineteen and fifteen, before it is discovered by her father - 
not, we are bound to say, before it had become quite as well to check 
their freedom, for what the author calls youthful passion seems to he 
an excuse for every kind of indulgence of self and disregard of 
others. Amelia’s father is rich, purse-proud, and anxious that his 
only child should make a good match. He naturally exercises his 
power to stop her intimate intercourse with her admirer, and keeps 
Amelia safe at home until Robert Campbell is sent to London to 
study. After a few years Amelia is charmed by a fashionable 
young clergyman, Mr. Davenport, as handsome, though not as ip. 
tellectual, as Dr. Campbell, nor so distinguished a lady-killer. The 
strength of passion in the latter is proved by his falling into g 
fainting-fit when he sees the announcement of Amelia’s Marriage 
in the Zimes, and being laid up with a bad fever for a long time 
after. During his illness in London he is kindly attended by a clergy. 
man, Mr. Purdon, the viear of Ashcombe, near Northwood, who 
finally prevails on Dr. Campbell, after his recovery and the death of 
his father, to come and settle at Northwood. Mr. Purdon is a second 
father to him, and Dr. Campbell is beginning to get a good practice 
in that neighbourhood when Mr. Davenport is appointed to the 
living of Northwood. He and his wife are one day walking in the 
Strand, when a gentleman passes them, who faints at the sight of 
Mrs. Davenport, and is carried into a chemist’s shop. A few minutes 
after Mr. Davenport is obliged to take his wife into the same shop, 
because she “feels ill.” The quondam lovers meet, and the strange y 
unsuspicious husband who sees their mutual emotion, never makes 
any inquiry, but insists on his wife’s former friend calling on them, 
When they are settled near to each other, Dr. Campbell becomes 
more than husband or brother to Mrs. Davenport—physician, ae- 
coucheur, friend, master of the house, and ruler of the nursery. He 
and his “ sweet pure Milly” are together from morning till night, 
and the affection between them is of the most demonstrative kind. 
In the mean time a wild young daughter and only child of his bene- 
factor, Mr. Purdon, falls desperately in love with the fascinating Dr, 
Campbell. She dies suddenly and mysteriously—the truth being un- 
known to her father, and, indeed, known to very few persons. She had 
seduced or been seduced by Dr. Campbell, and died on giving birth to 
his child. Her betrothed husband and cousin, then in India, hears 
of it, and determines to be revenged on Dr. Campbell. He comes to 
live in the neighbourhood, disguised as a Hindoo. His business is 
to appear at all lovely places and frighten the ladies, like the lion in 
“ Pyramus and Thisbe.” 
This brings us to the beginning of the book. The Earl of North- 
wood, an old friend of Mr. Bolton’s, comes with his son and daughter 
to reside at Northwood Abbey. Lady Caroline, a silly, spoiled, 
sickly girl, falls immediately in love with her new doctor, the irre- 
sistible Campbell, much to the disgust of her brother. About the 
same time an absurdly high-minded heiress in the neighbourhood, 
Miss Neville, does the same thing. Dr. Campbell, the sad and in- 
tellectual sufferer from disappointed love, who spends half his time 
in not very decent love scenes with Milly, spends the other half in 
visiting these ladies professionally and encouraging their attachment. 
After an immense deal of scarcely readable writing about both these 
love affairs, Dr. Campbell consents in the most insane way to marry 
Lady Caroline, to whom he has behaved very uncivilly. Miss Pur- 
don’s cousin mixes himself with this business, and Miss Neville joins 
her desire of revenge with his. Between them they carry out a plot 
to kill Campbell on his wedding-day. This is very elaborate, and is 
carried out by the cousin’s shooting Campbell close to Miss Purdon’s 
grave in Ashcombe Churchyard. Miss Neville and Lady Caroline 
both go mad in various ways. Mrs. Davenport dies when she hears 
of her lover’s death, and with the charming taste of French heroines 
requests her husband to bury her in Robert Campbell’s grave ; and, 
from all we can learn, the Rev. Arthur Davenport consents to do so. 
Mr. Purdon, the benefactor of Dr. Campbell, has the consolation in 
his old age of receiving his daughter’s illegitimate child into his 
house as a legacy from Dr. Campbell. To this sketch of the main 
points in this story, it is necessary to add that more than a dozen 
other persons are elaborately described and brought into the book 
who are of no use to the story, and each more absurd or stupid than 
the other. There are passages of coarseness and bad taste in this 
book that might be written by a young medical student—they should 
be professional not to be positively disagreeable to him. 
We have spoken thus fully and strongly against this book, because 
it goes beyond the sin of being utterly bad as a piece of fictitious 
writing, it is simply very bad in feeling and irreverently immoral ; we 
do not say stupidly immoral, because, as we have intimated already, 
the author or authoress shows some cleverness. A second novel of 
this kind we hope never to see. 





THE HYPETHRON OF GREEK TEMPLES.* 

Or all the monuments of ancient classic architecture, the Parthenon 
has perhaps received the fullest share of study, as it has ciaimed 
also the greatest admiration. Known to be the work of the two 
greatest masters of architecture and sculpture after the Greek style, 
it has always been looked up to as the model of the grand and the 
* On the Hupxthron of Greek Temples: a Paper read before the Archeological 
Society of Berlin. Together with some Observations in Reply to the Reviewers of 
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beautiful in art. But, unfortunately, this model has never been known 
to our age but as a ruin, and one with far less remaining of its 
original perfection than is to be seen in the monuments of Egyptian 
architecture, the work of an age long anterior to the Greeks, and of 
men who were their teachers. At Karnae, at Phila, and at Denderah, 
for example, there are portions of Egyptian ~~ perfect, even to 
the bright colours of the — cavi relievi. There are the carved 
and painted ceilings and the doorways, about which there can be no 
dispute ; so lenient has been the hand of time and so fortunate the 
accidents of civilization, that these magnificent works of the first ar- 
chitects and sculptors remain as they were created a thousand years 
before Phidias was born. But the first Parthenon of the Athenians was 
burnt by the Persians, and its successor, which was to mark the pro- 
tecting favour of the guardian goddess Athene, and commemorate the 
brilliant age of Pericles by a triumph of art in the hands of Ictinus 
and Phidias, was doomed to a stranger fate. First, it became 
a basilica for the worship of the Greek Christians, and on the very 
spot where the statue of the goddess in ivory and gold stood, the rites 
of a new religion were performed before the altar with its apse 
intruding upon the antique peristyle, adorned with mosaics, and a 
ainted eastern window, the light for which was no doubt obtained 
y cutting away the central group of sculpture from the pediment. 
Such, in this iconoclastic age, was the reckless destruction of works 
of art which were worth their weight in gold. Next, in 1455, 
came the Turks, who, in their turn, convert the ancient Temple 
of Minerva into a mosque, to be finally battered and shattered 
into dust and fragments by the bombshells of the Venetians in 
1687. ‘Ihe state of the splendid temple after this may be imagined. 
To restore it, at least to the mind’s eye, by the most accurate mea- 
surements of the columns and other fragmentary parts which remain, 
aided by the drawings of Nointel and Carrey, taken in 1674, has long 
occupied the most devoted attention of architects and archwologists. 
The problem, after half a century since Lord Elgin secured the 
sculpture for our museum, is not yet half worked out. We know 
that what was once considered to be the entrance was the posticus, 
but whether the temple was ‘hypethral, open to the sky, or closely 
roofed in, or whether the interior was lighted by a clerestory—some- 
what in the manner adopted in the Gothie churclres—or indeed what 
was the precise construction of the roof, are all points upon which a 
reat deal may be said without coming to any very definite conclusion. 
he original roof had fallen in long before the drawings referred 
to were made, and they on'y represent the condition of the 
statues in the pediments in 1674. That some of the ancient 
Greek temples were like those of Egypt, which are entirely shut 
in from daylight, seems to be admitted; but, on the other hand, 
it was a common thing to construct temples in which the roof 
extended only over the side aisles of the interior cella, being 
supported upon a row of columns, and leaving thus a consider- 
able space open to the sky, but capable of being covered if necessary, 
with a velarum. Mr. Falkener alludes to this plan as common in 
the Pompeian houses, and he mentions having seen the corona of a 
cornice in a temple at Philw, round the edge of this kind of roofing, 
which was perforated for holding the cords of the velarium. He 
does not, as we understand, say that the Parthenon was roofed in 
this manner, but that a portion of the roof immediately in front, and 
above the colossal statue of Minerva, was left open, and this he con- 
siders to have been the Aypethrou in this temple. 

In support of this view he brings forward the example of such an 
opening in the temples of gina and Phigalia, the coping-stones of 
which remain, and have been shown by Mr. Cockerell to have formed 
the hypethron. He also appeals to the fragment of a tile from the 
temple at Basse, which appears to have been part of the roof at this 
spot. But though Mr. Falkener quotes Varro and Vitruvius as re- 
ferring to such an opening, in the expression “sab divo,” this does 
not refer to the hypathron with sufficient precision—it might merely 
indicate an open court. In reference to the opaion mentioned by 
Plutarch in the roof of the Temple of Ceres at Eleusis, through 
which the goddess descended from heaven, and the quotation from 
Justinius describing Apollo leaping down into the temple of Delos, 
per aperta fustigia culminis, are far move favourable to the hypzthron 
which Mr. Falkener argues for; indeed, we hardly see how these ex- 
pressions can be taken to mean any lateral opening. But it is re- 
markable that no representation of this hypethron has ever been 
found; Professor Bétticher, as Mr. Falkener tells us, thinks he can 
discover the representation of an hypathron in a tomb at Corneto, 
and he himself has seen in the Berlin Museum an Etruscan sarco- 
phagus in the form of a temple with such an opening ; but he is evi- 
dently not disposed to rely much upon these mstances, as they may 
be explained without any reference to the hypathron. They may 
merely show the place where some ornament was attached. 

We can readily perceive that the ancient priesthood had every 
motive for couuaniae their worship with as much mystery and im- 
posing solemnity of effect as possible. The appearance of the 
colossal deity all glorious with burnished gold, with jewels and 
coloured ornaments, and the terrible Agis on her breast, must, even 
under the rays of strong daylight that fell upon the statue at the 
moment when the veil was drawn aside, have been surpassingly 
majestic and noble. The gloom of the rest of the temple added im- 
mensely to this effect also. But then it was equally desirable in per- 
forming the greater mysteries to have a dark chamber where every 
illusion could be practised, and every effect of torchlight and fire be 
brought to influence the crowd of worshippers. That none of these 
contrivances were overlooked is well known by the constant reference 
to fire, to lamps, and torchlight ceremonies by the writers of 
antiquity 





But if we are thus disposed to aceept this hypathron, of which Mr. 
Falkener is by no means entitled to in the discovery, it is quite 
another thing to admit his theory of an arched ceiling to the 
Parthenon. We entered somewhat fully into his arguments 
upon this point when noticing the “ Dedalus,” and we are rather 
puzzled to find anything in the defence before us which strengthens 
Cis argument or requires any fresh dissection from us. We 
said then, that to prove the antiquity of the arch is altogether 
beside the question. Ictinus may have used timber in the 
construction of his roof, though it is well known that marble 
and stone were employed generally for beams. ‘There is no 
sort of description extant of arch work of any kind applied to the 
Parthenon, and we are unable to see any reason for assuming the 
necessity for such a contrivance. Neither can we perceive with Mr. 
Falkener that an arched ceiling would give any more room for the 
colossal figure of the goddess than the inclined roof. There is no 
difficulty to solve, in fact, in the placing of a statue thirty-seven 
feet high on a pedestal under a roof fifty-five feet from the ground, 
Mr. Falkener, it is true, gives the height of the statue and pedestal 
at fifty feet, for which he offers no authority, however; but even 
then there would be no incongruity, for it was evidently the object 
of the sculptor and architect to make the figure appear supernatu 
and grand in character. Next, as in the case of the Jupiter Olym- 
pius, Strabo tells us that if the seated god had risen, he would have 
carried away the roof of the temple, so near was the head of the 
figure to the ceiling. We might have our sense of proportion shocked 
by beholding a statue of this size in a building which, to us, would 
appear so unusually small as the Parthenon, but the Greeks doubt- 
less viewed the matter without any critical feeling. The impression 
upon them was imposing and supernatural, and this was the aim of 
the artists. 

We should, perhaps, be more impressed by Mr. Falkener’s views if 
we could divest ourselves of the idea that he is riding his hobby and 
is rather nettled at being reminded that the animal can’t go. Our 
sympathies are really touched by his complaint “that there is some- 
thing iniquitous in anonymous writers thus launching unmerited in- 
sinuations, and often direct accusations, against an author who has 
been labouring to perform his duty, sheltering themselves all the 
while under the egis of some venerated name.” To this most 
groundless and rather silly charge, however, he is at the pains to add 
a well-known Pompeian caricature, representing, as we are to imagine 
in this ease, a critic, under the guise of a pigmy, with a huge shield 
and a very small spear. In another place, the advocates of the oppo- 
site view to the hypathron are ridiculed by a cut showing Jupiter 
Tonans scrambling through the window of a clerestory. Weare far 
from being offended at these jokes ; we are not insensible tothe merits 
of Mr. Falkener’s contribution to the subject of art, but we must be 
permitted to say that this is not exactly the spirit in which to deal 
with matters of art critically. It is this feeling that detracts much 
from the soundness of Mr. Falkener’s views upon sculptural art in 
general, and especially so when he descants upon the faults and fail- 
ings of modern sculpture. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


An Unpopular View of our Times. Being the Result of a Free Enquiry 
into the Existing Sources of Demoralization, and the Causes that have 
rendered Inefficacious the Schemes if Social Reformers, Lay and Clerical. 
By Patrick Allan Fraser. Edinburgh: Miles yoy London : 
Simpkin and Marshal].—The author of this volume has prefixed no 
misnomer to it. A more unpopular view of the present age could, 
perhaps, hardly have been written. All the phenomena on which 
social reformers pride themselves most are, with Mr. Fraser, symptoms 
either of degeneracy or of fundamental errors upon the subject of 
human happiness. On social subjects in general, we may perhaps 
say that the vast majority of thinkers belong to one of two classes— 
those who think that if we take care of the material interests of the 
people, their moral interests will take care of themselves, and those 
who think that all material prosperity should be built on a substratum 
of moral goodness, When we say that Mr. Fraser belongs emphatic- 
ally and absolutely to the latter class of thinkers, we shall have de- 
fined him as correctly as we know how, and have prepared our readers, 
we think, for the general tenor of his book. He, in point of fact, be- 
lieves in that theory which Lord Macaulay ascribed to the Covenanters 
with abundance of pungent ridicule, namely that it is aman’s business 
to save his soul as much as to save his country; and he heartily disbe- 
lieves in the view ascribed, in turn, to Lord Macaulay by Mr. Emerson, 
namely that “ good, means good to eat.” Thus, the first question we 
shouldask ourselves with regard to anyscientific ormechanical discovery, 
is not whether it will promote our comfort or our commerce, but whether 
it will injure our health or our morals. In many instances Mr. Fraser 
thinks that the substitution of machinery for manual labour has proved 
detrimental to both, and it cannot, therefore, in his ey be conda- 
cive to the highest civilization. From a similar point of view, he argues 
that we shall never get rid of quarrels between workmen and employers 
while their relations continue to be adjusted by political economy. 
Introduce into these relations some moral element: show the work- 
man that his master values him as a man, and not merely as a machine, 
and he will gradually be bronght into a frame of mind in which he 
will cease to take a purely class view of his position. It is this neg- 
lect of the humanity and individuality of those beneath us which seems 
in Mr. Fraser’s eyes to be the crying evil of the day. He is no friend 
to philanthropic institutions or “ associated” benevolence of any kind, 
which he maintains has usurped the place of true Christian benevo- 
lence. This latter virtue shows itself in kindliness and sympathy be- 
tween man and man, not in disbursements of money for the nefit of 
large masses of whom we know nothing. This latter, we presume, 
he would not deny to necessary, but he complains of its 
tendency to supersede that more direct communication of good- 
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will from the rich to the poor which is the only preventive of class ] 


antagonism. He pursues this view into every department of our 
social life, complaining generally that we all act too much upon the 
principle described by Juvenal—the propter vitam vivendi perdere 
@ausas : that we heap up riches by processes injurious to health, so 
that when we have got them we have no longer the power to enjoy 
them; that we cram our children with knowledge for the sake of 
worldly advancement, which ends only in making them dissatisfied 
with their lot ; and that our public companies and other great trading 
associations, by their disregard of high morality and absolute devotion 
to money-making, are impairing the national character of England, 
and so ruining our greatness at its roots while striving to overload its 
branches. Without committing ourselves to Mr. Fraser’s philosophy, 
we strongly recommend his book to all thinking men. That it con- 
tains many elements of truth it would be idle to deny, while there is 
no chance whatever of its having too much influence. 


A Handbook for Travellers on the Rhine, from Switzerland to Hol- 
land. The Black Forest, Vosges, Haardt, Odenwald, Taunus, Eifel, Seven 
Mountains, Nahe, Lahn, Moselle, Ahr, Wupper, and Ruhr, By K. Bae- 
deker. London: J. Murray. Coblentz : 4 Baedeker.— We have read 
through this new candidate for public favour with great attention, 
and have no hesitation in recommending it to all travellers who are 
bound for the Rhine country. It is so compiled as to be equally ser- 
viceable to either the pedestrian or the railway traveller. And all the 
advice which it contains on the subject of hotels, wines, and means of 
locomotion, seems unimpeachable. On, the subject of wine, especially, 
more pains than usual have been expended, and the tourist is supplied 
with a list of Rhine and Moselle wines, divided into three classes, 
with their respective merits appended to them. He is also warned, as 
a precaution against frequent 5 ramen er tena that the best quality 
cannot be procured abroad much cheaper than it can at home, but 
that his best plan will be to select wines at from three to four shillings 
a bottle in preference to the very cheap ones, by which means he will 
probably secure really good wine, though not from the choicest vine- 
yards. Prefixed to the description of each town is a list of hotels and 
cafés, with the prices of accommodation at each; an asterisk being 
used to denote the best hotels. ‘These asterisks seem sprinkled about 
rather too freely ; and it is a pity indeed that more discrimination on 
the point is not shown by all compilers of guide-books. The principal 
things worth seeing along each route are fully and clearly described, 
together with the best mode of getting at them, and charges of every 
description, such as the fees of cicerones anc the fares of coachmen, 
are stated with exactness. A host of petty anxieties are lifted off the 
traveller’s mind by having all this kind of information supplied to him, 
and those who vole their peace of mind will not grudge the four-and- 
sixpence for which they may secure it. 

Elements of Experimental and Natural Philosophy. By Jabez Hogg, 

.LS., &e. &e. Second edition. London: Bohn.—This little work 
embraces the whole circle of the physical sciences, and is executed 
with a care and completeness that Lieees us readily to recommend it. 
It is thoroughly popular, and while adapted to the comprehension of 
the young, is equally adapted for the use of seri s¢udiorwm in this par- 
ticular department of knowledge. 

H Hpats rns EAAnvixns Eravastasews, not TKnva ev EAAad: aro 
rov Erovs 1821-1828, vvyypahn Brepavov O. Zevov. Topos A’. 
Ev Aovdwo, Turots tov Bpetravixov Astepos, 33, Brompton-square.— 
This is an historical novel, in two volumes, of the Greek Revolution 
of 1821, written in modern Greek, published in London, and printed 
at the printing-oflice of the British Star, alias, or 4Aws, 6 Bperaviixds 
Aornp. The chief interest of this book lies of course not in its sub- 
ject matter, but in its language, which presents sufficient variation 
from ancient Greek to make it puzzling, at first sight, to any English 
scholar who has not been accustomed to the dialect of modern Athens. 
‘The appearance of such a work at all is a remarkable event in litera- 


ture, and it is possible that on some future occasion we may refer | 


to it at greater length. At present, we must honestly confess we 
have not had time to read it through. But if on doing so we find it 
worth describing more fully, we shall not fail to do so, 
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Black’s Travelling Map of Canada. (Adam and Charles Black.) 
Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic: and How they may be more successfull 
Taught in Elementary Schools. By Robert Floyd. (Longman and Co.) y 
“oot-notes from the Page of Nature; or, First Forms of Vegetation. By the Rey 
Hugh Macmillan. With illustrations. (Macmillan and Co.) 5 
On the Medical Selection of Lives for Assurance. By William Brinton, M.D ke. 
Third edition. (Charles and Edwin Layton.) ——— 
The Life of Jeanne d’ Albret, Queen of Navarre. From numerous Unpublished 
Sources, including MS. Documents in the Bibliothique Impériale, and the 
Archives Espagnoles de Simancas. By Martha Walker Freer. (Hurst and 
Blackett.) 
Cavour: a Memoir. By Edward Dicey. (Macmillan and Co.) 
The American Crisis Considered. By Charles Lempriere, D.C.L., &.  ( gman 
and Co.) . : . Long 
SERIALS. 
Blackwood’s Magazine, for September. 
The Cornhill Magazine. No, XX1., for September. 
Macmillan’s Magazine. No. XXIIL., for September. 
Dublin University Magazine. No, CCCXLY., for September. 
Fraser's Magazine, for September, 
The Spiritual Magazine. No. XX1., for September, 
Orley Farm. VPart VIL, for September. 
Notes on Books, Being an Analysis of the Works published during each Quarte: 
by Messrs, Longman and Cv. No. XXVL, peed my ae g , 
PAMPHLETS. 
The Fourth Report of the Clerical Fund. 
Short Journal of a Visit to Canada and the States of America in 1860. By R.A 
Slaney, M.P. : 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG. 27. 

Bankruptcies Annulled—Thomas Geddes, Liverpool, draper—Samuel Fleet, Aud. 
lem, Cheshire, mercer. 

Bankrupts.— Joseph John Counihan and Maximilian Lindt, Fenchurch-street, 
merchants—Henry Henson Henson, Watford, contractor—William Brown Taylor 
Norwich, tobacconist—John Patterson, Coombe Bissett, Wiltshire, licensed victualler 
—Ludwig Woldemar Kretzschmar, Duke-street, Bloomsbury, manufacturing 
jeweller—Thomas Culleton, Cranbourn-street, Leicester-square, engraver—Thomag 
and William Burgin, Great Winchester-street, upholsterers—William Keightley 
Birmingham, glass manufacturer—Thomas Corbett, Birmingham, licensed victualler 
—Samuel Wilkes, Cardiff, wine merchant—Joseph Whittard, Bristol, draper. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—F. Quilter, Borrowstounness, merchant—<A, Strang, Barr- 
head, bleacher—W. Fyfe, Girvan, tailor. 

FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, AUG, 30, 

Bankrupts.—Benjamin Weston Wells, Avenue-road, Camberwell, floor cloth manuy- 
facturer—Joseph Thickbroom, Paternoster-row, bookseller and publisher—William 
White, Wolsey-terrace, Kentish-town, builder—John Essex, Covencry, watch 
manufacturer and licensed victualler—Thomas Kibby, Honiton, Devon, baker 
flour dealer, and brewer—James Sandiford, Accrington, Lancashire, contractor— 
George Henry Ogden, Bangor, Carnarvonshire, toy dealer and ale and porter 
dealer—Thomas Ferris, Ashburton, Devonshire, tailor and draper— Elisha 











| 


Spink, High-street, Whitechapel, eating-house keeper—George Thorp, Holm- 
firth, Yorkshire, woollen cloth manufacturer—George Henry Hopkins, Belper, 
Derbyshire, auctioneer—John Everett, late of Rainham, and now of Greenhill. 
grove, Little Ilford, Essex, carpenter—John Shattock, Long Ashton, Somerset- 
shire, farmer, hay dealer, innkeeper, and letter out of a steam thrashing machine 
—Thomas Robson Harrison and William Waters, Sunderland, ironmongers—Hamlet 
Beardmore, Burslem, Staffordshire, joiner and builder—Charles William Leete, 
Liverpool, furniture dealer—Matthew Dixon Robinson, Oldbury, Worcestershire, 
grocer and confectioner—Mark Feltham, West Winch, Norfolk, miller, 





BIRTHS. 

On the 21st inst., at Knockin, Shropshire, Lady Corbet, of a daughter. 

On the 24th June, at Shahjehanpore, India, the Hon. Mrs. Robert Drummond, 
prematurely of a son. 

On the 25th inst., in The Close, Winchester, the Hon. Mrs. William Warburton, of 
a daughter. 

MARRIAGES, 

On the 22nd inst., by the Rev. Arthur Fane, prebendary of Salisbury, the Earl of 
Belmore, to Anne Elisabeth Honoria, second daughter of Capt. Gladstone, R.N., 
M.P., of Bowden-park, Chippenham. 

On the 27th inst., at St. George's, Hanover-square, by the Rev. William Nash, 
rector of Belleau, and vicar of Aby, Lincolnshire, Stanlake Ricketts Batson, Esq., 
of Horseheath, Cambridgeshire, to Gertrude, eldest daughter of the Right Hen, 
Henry Corry, M.P., and Lady Harriet Corry. 

On the 27th inst., at Essendon Church, by the Rev. Holden Webb, rector of the 
parish, assisted by the Rey. Henry Dawson, rector of Great Munden, Herts, brother- 
in-law of the bride, Captain John Walter Tarleton, C.B., A.D.C. Royal Navy, eldest 
surviving son of the late Thomas Tarleton, of the county of Chester, Esq., and 
grand-nephew of the late General Sir Banastre Tarleton, Bart., G.C.B., to Finetta 
Esther, twin-daughter of the Hon. Baron Dimsdale, of Camfield Place, Herts, 

DEATHS 

On the 21st inst., in Albemarle-street, the Dowager Lady Musgrave, relict of the 
late Sir Philip Musgrave, Bart., of Edenhall, county of Cumberland, aged 66. 

On the 26th imst., at Bishopscourt, Isle of Man, Ann Gertrude, aged 14, the 
daughter of the Hon. and Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Sodor and Man, acci- 
dentally drowned while bathing. 

On the 27th inst., at Wickham Court, Eliza, widow of the late Rey. Sir Charles 
Francis Farnaby, Bart., and youngest daughter of the late Thomas Morland, Esq., 





' in her 80th year. 





We ~ sh mm hla th “a 
| OYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
. —The DAHLIA SHOW at South Kensington, Wednesday 
week, September 11.—Doors open at one o'clock.—Tickets, 2s. 6d. 
each; on the day, 38. 6d.; to be had at the gardens, and of the 
principal librarians and music-sellers. 


NRYSTAL PALACE. — Harr - Guinea 
SEASON TICKETS admitting until the Ist of May, 1862 ay 

now be had at the entrances to the Palace, at Exeter Hall, or of the 
usual agents, 


HE BES’ 









T , 22) Tae 
AND CHEAPEST TEAS 
and COFFE in England are to be obtained of PHILLIPS 
and CO., Tea Mere 3, 8, King William-street, City. Good strong 
useful Tea, 2s, 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s., and 4s.: rich Souchong, 3s. 8d., 
3s. 10d., and 4s. Pyre Coffees, Is, ls. 2d., Is. 3d., Is. 4d., Is. 6d., 
and Is, 8d. Tea and Coffee to the value of 40s. sent carriage-free 
to any railway station or market town in England. A price-current 
free. Sugars at market prices. All goods carriage-free within 
eight miles of the City. 
45, OXFORD STREET, W. 


A ATICR . a To 
AUCE.—LEA AND PERRINS 
Beg to caution the Public against Spurious Imitations of 

their world-renowned 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS' SAUCE, 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs to be 
“ THE ONLY GOOD 8aucE.” 
*«* Sold Wholesale and for Export, by the Proprietors, Wor- 
eester, Messrs. CKOSSK and BLACKWELL, Loudon, &e. &c., and by 
Grocers and Oilmen universally. 


rT are) ™) ne Vd i . 
OLLOWAY’S OINTMENTand PILLS. 
—IRRITABLE BOWELS.—To be able to arrest the progress 

bowel complaints must be a very desirable Se nad nothing will 
accomp) this so safely and certainly as Holloway’s Oimtment 
well rubbed twice a day over the abdomen. It has an advantage 
over every other astringent since it relaxes the purging without in- 
terfering with the stomach or liver. On reaching the bowels this 
unguent soothes their irritated lining and simultaneously relieves 
all griping, p *, vom iting, je eructations, and gives 
neral ease, without danger of checking the diarrh@a too sud- 
lenly, Ind age the same treatment, aided by proper doses of 
Yellowey's ills, will all the excessive straining, stop the dis- 
pm slimy matter, and painlessly preyent both ulceration and 











G OVERNMENT SCHOOL of MINES. (st ER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS, 
I Director. | Wall Lights and Mantel-piece Lustres, for Gas and Candles, 
Sir RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L, M.A. F.R.S., &c. | Giass Dinner Services for twelve persons, from 7/. Lis, 

During the Session, 1861-2, which will commence on the 7th of } 
October, the following COURSES of LECTURES and PRACTICAL 
DEMONSTRATIONS will be given: 


Glass Dessert Services for twelve persons, from 21. 
All articles marked in plain figures 
Ornamental G! 





s, English and Foreign, suitable for Presents. 





Mess, Export, and Furnishing Orders promptly executed. 

















1. Chemistry—By A. W. Hofman, LL.D., F R.S., &c, | 

2. Metallurgy—By John Percy, M.A., F.R.S. 

3. Natural History—By T HH. Huxley, F.R.S. | LONDON—Suiow Rooms, 45, OXFORD STREET, W. 

4 ene AF arewe BIRMINGHAM — MANUFACTORY and SHow Rooms, BroaD 

be bs ead By Warington W. Smyth, M.A., F.1.S, | 7 Srreer. I stablished 1807. Pee . 

6. Geology—By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. |— 

7. Applied Mechanies—By Robert Willis, M.A., F.R 8. | , “yy ‘Dp Wp , vAT 

8. Physics—By J. Tyndall, F.R.S. rPHE CELEBRATED “INDISPEN- 
lustruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. SABLE SUIT” “ss an immense variety of patterns and tex- 

for Walking, Ridin ravelling, or Business, from 30s. to 


The Fee for Students desirous of becoming Associates, is 30. in | tures ue 
one sum, on entrance, or two axnual payments of 204., exclusive of | 7% Particularly ree mended to Tourists and Excursionists, 
the Laboratories. and to be obtained only of 
Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the La- E. MOSES AND SON, 
boratory of the School), under the direction of Dr. Hofman, and in READY-MADE and BRSV/OKE TAILORS, HATTERS, 
the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of Dr. Perey HOSIERS, DRAPERS, BOOT-MAKERS, AND GENERAL 
Tickets to separate Courses of Lectures are issued at MW. 10s. and OUTFITTERS, 
31, each. London Houses 
Officers in the Queen's Service, Her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
Mining Agents and Managers, may obtain Tickets at reduced prices 





Corner of Minories and Aldgate, 
New Oxford-street, ¢ sr of Hart-street 








Certificated Schoolmasters, Pupil Teachers, and others engaged ween a he — ~- Euston-road, 
in Education, are also admitted to the Lectures at reduced fees. | Sheiiiel y, Br . _ ty “ ae 
. a - _ . - au ule , Mord, TRKRehLUIre, 
His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two Exhibi- od ‘ ss 
tions, and others have also been established. | N.B.—An immense and choice assortment of goods for all classes 


Por a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of Prac- | and all ages, in the several above-mentioned branches of our 
tical Geology, Jermyn-sireet, London. business. 
TRENHJM REEKS, Registrar 


} 
- 

ee ayaa | GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH! 
rAT WD 2° . +. " ‘LE oL i 
| INNEFORD’S PURE FLUID) Used in the Royal Laundry , 
J MAGNESIA has been during twenty-five years, emphatically | (JV . IES are re sett » Snfaemee 
sanctioned by the Medical Protession, and universally aceepted | HE LAL | Ks ar c 3 ‘ Spe cl fully info1 me d 
by the Public, as the best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, | r ivel that this § tarch is 
Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indigestion, and as a Mild s Mer pualeatvaly Used in the Royal Laundry, - 
Aperient for delicate constitutions, more especially for Ladies aud and Her Who y bn ny on me on aithouga on has tried 

. * . a hatteleted Lamon Bue i. deme eaten, Rice, and othe ‘owder Starches, 
Children. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it form | she has found none of them equal to the GLENFIELD, which fs 
the Finest Starch she ever used. 


an agreeable Effervescing Draught, in which its Aperient qualities | 
are much increased. During hot seasons, and in hot climates, 
the regular use of this simple and elegant remedy has been found 
highly beneficial. Manufactured (with the utmost attention to 
strength and purity) by DINNEFORD and Co., 172, New Bond- 
Street, London ; and sold by all respectable Chemists throughout 
the Empire. fe 


When you ask for 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
See that you get it, as inferior kinds are often substituted. 
WOTHEKSPOON and Co., Glasgow and Londen, 
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UNITED KINGDOM LIFE, 


ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, Sw. 
DiRECTORS: 
The Hon. FRANCIS SCOTT, Chairman. 

CHARLES BERWICK CURTIS, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
B. L. Boyd, Esq. (Resident). | "3 B. Ms acdougs all, Esq. 

William Fairlie, Esq. Maitland, Esq. 

D. Q. Henriques, 1. a Railton Esq. a 
J. G. Henriques, = 4. ” —— et , PSA. 

y Johnson, Fsq ‘oogoud, Esq. 
eanuinigiin Fourth Division of Protits. 

SPECIAL NOTICF.—Parties desirous of participating in the 
fourth division of profits to be declared on policies « flected prior to | 
the 3ist of December, 1861, should make immediate application. 
There have already been three divisions of profits, and the bonuses 
divided have ave raged nearly 2 per cent. per annum on the sums 
assured, or from 30 to 100 per cent. on the premiuims paid, without | 
the risk of co-partnership. | 

To show more clearly what these bonuses amount to, the three | 
following cases are given as examples | 
Amount payable ! 
















illig 
Thon 
any 
















Sum Insured. Bonuses added up to Dec. 
£5000 £1987 10 | 
1000 397 10 | 

391 





100 
Notwithstanding these large additions, the 
the lowest scale compatible with security; in addition to which | 
advantages, one-half of the premiums may, if desired, forthe term 
of five years, remain unpaid at 5 per cent interest, without security 
or deposit of the policy y. 
The assets of the Company at the “1st Dece mber, 1360, amounted 
to 730,6651. 7s. 10d,, allof which has been invest d in Government 
oa other comeves securities. 
No ch. » for Volunteer Military Corps while serving in the 
United ciapton 
Policy stamps "paid by the office. 
For prospectuses. &c., erly to the Resident Director, No. 8, 
Waterloo place, Pall-mall 
By order, E. 











» BO IYD, Resident Direct 
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RITANN IA LIFE ASSURANCE 

COMPANY (Empowered by dw Act of Parliament, 4 

Vict. cap. 9), 
and 

RITANNIA MUTIt 

ASSOCIATION (Empowered by her 

Letters Patent). 


AL LIFE 


Majesty's Royal 





, Princes-street, Bank, Londo 
Major-General ALEXA) . Blackhe ath Park, Chairman. 
Every deseri n of life assurance business transacted with or 
without participation in profits. 








Ex xtracts from Tables. 











(Proprietary. ) (Mutual) 
Half | Whole He. | Quan 
Prem. | Prem ‘ Annual — | Sa 
Ase. | First 7 | remndr. Age. Prem. | Seng kd 
| Years. | of Life. i . ° 
\£ 8. 4.)£ 8. df Yrs. | Mths.|£ 5. df 8. de 8. dd 
soil i923 6 0 273142012 3 
0 jl 9 2,2 4 3 276144012 4 
so 226450 6/2 7ML4AG6ORS 
oo 1368 61 4 9 2 8 2148012 6 


ANDREW FRANCIS, Secretary. 


ATERLOO, i IPE SSURANCE 
a aaa a CAPITAL of 400,000. and 
the next will be in 1964. 

» paid by this Company. 








This Company offers the se 
the advantages of moderat 

The last Bonus was in 1% 

Claims within the days of grac 

NO EXTRA TI MIUM FOR VOLUNTEERS. 

This Company's Polici inst ACCIDENT or DISEASE 
totally incapacitating th a small extra premium, 

Sums of money may be deposited at inte rest, for fixed periods, 
upon terms of Special arra rospectuses and Forms on 





















application to the HEAD OFFICE—365, Strand, London. 
AUSTRALIA BANKING 





oa 
SOUTH 
COMPANY.—(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.) 
E S of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, Port 
ie, Gawler, Robe, and Wallaroo. Approved drafts neg 
tiated and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness conducted d t with Victoria and New South Wales through 
the Company's Agents. 
54, Old Broad-street, E.C. 





LETT 











WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 


Pp : r , » 

TPHE OTTOMAN RAILWAY = from 

_ SMYRNA to AIDIN of His Imperial Majesty the SULTAN. 

Notice is hereby given that the next HALP-YEARLY ORDINAKY 

GENERAL MEETING of the Shareholders in this Kailway will be 

held at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, London, on Friday 

the 27th day of September now next ensuing. at two o'clock p 

cisely, to ree 

and balance sheet to the 30th June, 

the general business of the company. Shareholders intending to 

take part iu the proceedings of the General Meeting must deposit 

their share certificates at the Company's offices at least twenty onc 
days before that on which the meeting will be held. 

By order of the Board, 
CDCNALD STEPHENSON, Chairman, 
8. a COOKE ary 
Company's Offices, 2, St. Michael's House, Cornhill, 
London, August 16, 1561 


A CCIDENTS OF ALL KIN 
FROM ANY CAUS 

may be provide nst by an Annual Paymer 

RAILW AY PASSE NGERS ASSURANCE 


which secures 1000/, at death by Accident, or 6/ 
injury. 











1861, and for the transaction of 








Ds, AND 





t of 3/. to the 
COMPANY, 
weekly for 





VOLUNTEERS, 
yearly by 


NO EXTRA PREMIUM FOR 

One Person in every Twelve insured is injured 
ACCIDENT 

75,0001. has been already paid as COMPENSATION. 





ts, the 


: 3, Old 


Provincial 
, 64, Cornhill () ate 


yply to th 
Head Office 


For further information 
Railway Statens, ot at the 
Broad Stree 

Annual a 40,0001. 





CAPITAL ONE MILLION, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary 


64, Cornhil!, E.C, January,1s561, 


EL LASTIC STOCKINGS AND KNEE- 
ior Varicose Veins and Weakness, of a very superior 
article veat by ==. 





p— Mly viel g an unvarying support 
ment, and prices on application, and the article » 
the Manufacturers. 
POPE and PLANTE, 
4, Waterloo- terieo-place, Pall- Mall, London, 5.W. 


. 
rN EETH.—BY HER MAJESTY’S 
ROYAL LETTERS PATENT.— Newly-invented applic cation 
of chemically-prepared India-rubber in the construction Ar 
ficial Te th, Gums, and Palates.—Mr. EPHRAIM MOSELE Y, 
Surgeon- Dentist, sole Inventor and Patentee of a new, original, 
and invaluable invention, consisting in the adaptation, with the 
most absolute perfection and success, of Chemically-pr epared 
India-rubber as a lining to the gold or bone frame, Alls 
edges are avoided, no spring-wires or fastenings are re juired, 




















greatly sed freedom of suction is supplicd, a natural e ae 
ticity hitherto wholly unattainable, and a fit perfected with the 
Most unerring accuracy, are secure d; while, from the softness and 








flexibility of the agents employed, the greatest support is given to 
the adjoining teeth, when loose or rendered tender by the absorp- 
tion of the gums. To be obtained only at 9, Lower Grosvenor- 
stre et, Grosve nor- square, London, Vi; Ld, Gay-street, Bath; and 
ye. 








¢ the report of the Directors’ statement of accounts | 
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*t, LONDON, 
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ad Offices —28 





wn AL INSURANCE 





_ Li 

Branch ( Mie . *—Mane! he ster, Bir minghs am, Bristol, Lee nis, Dublin, 

Glasgow, and Edinburgh. 
TRACTS FROM THE REPORT FOR THE YEAR 
»as of the Company, even in it riiest years, received 
attention, and elicited the rrised « omments of 
writers best acquainted with the history of Insuran 
“ Fir miums for 1860 EQUAL the Total Fire 








1860 








ompanies 
Premiums for 





nl. 
fe Premiums for 1860 EXCEED the Entire Life Premiums for 
the EIGHT YF ng ix 
“ Purchase of ties in 1560 LARGELY EXCEEDS the similar 
receipts for the first TEN YEARS, 1845 to Is54 
* This progress, it is believed, is unsurpassed, const Jering that 
it applies to each of the three branches of the business. 


FIRE BRANCH, 


“The Fire Branch has certainly shown no exhaustion during the 
year 1-60 of that impetus which had previously brought it toa 
position of the first magnitude among the Insurance Companies of 
the United Kingdom. The Fire Premiums in 1859 had ac a anced 














to the sum of 14l, 7 In 1560, the amount of Fire Pre- 
miams has arriv at a sum of 263 1%, Lid., showing an in- 
crease of 34,063/, 12s, Sd., ex advance of the pre- 








ceding year, so that in twe nontee Fire Revenue of th 
has been enhanced by the enormous sum of 
“ The Parliamentary Report of Returos of Duty paid to Govern- 
ment for the year 1560 exhibits the augmentation of the 
in amore prominent way, as it affords the means of comparison 
with other Companies. The Proprietors will be gratified to learn 
that the increase of Daty paid by the Royal in ‘the last year is 
more than double that of any other Company, either Lond 
Provincial, whilst only one of those Companies even appro 
to 50 per cent, of the advance of this Company. Our increase 
actually equals 30 per cent. of the entire increase of the whole of 
the Metropolitan Offices cor = 1, whilst of the Provincial Offices 
it forms upwards of 30 of the total advance of the other 
28 offices established out of L cuion 4 


LIFE BRANCH. 


“The Reports of the Company for several years have had in- 
variably to announce a constant periodical expansion of Lite Busi- 
ness, the new Polictes of each succeeding year showing an advance 
over the one that had immediately preceded it. A similar result is 
shown in the year 1860, the Premiums on New Policies, after de- 
ducting arantees, being 15,079. 174. 10d , which is an increase 
in that item of 19931 17s, Sd. above the amount received for the 





Company 
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Usiness 


























ompared with the sudden 
en given to this brauch 


But even this advance is small when 
and remarkable momentum which has t 
of the business in the present year (1561) 

“ It was not until the commencom of the year that the public 

“ ned to have become fally acq nted with the fact that the 
nee Company h id published late in the last year an 
account of the investigation into the assets and lis abilities of its 
Life Department, under a novel form, and in as plain and intelli- 
a manner as the abstruseness of the subject admitted, 
with the entire statements and valuations necessary jor 


























from the extensive notices of this Pamphlet, 
ing Diagrams, which have appeared in the 
that it has largely attracted the attention of 
sons in all parts of the United Kingdom, as 
Indeed a most satisfactory and 

case is afforded by the fret 











Periodicals of the d 
vast numbers of 7 
well as in other parts of the world, 
conclusive evidence that such is ul 
that the Assured on new Po! in the six months to the 3rd 
June present year, is actually fifty per cent. in excess of the 
Sum Assured in the corresponding months cf the year 1860, although 
the latter amount in itself exceeded the Sum Assured in any like 
previous period of :ime. 

“If this success be continued, the Royal Insurar 
would, with respect to the amount of its new busine 
placed (at least with one or two exceptions) at the 
Iusurance Companies doing business in this country, and the an- 
ticipations of the last Keport, to the effect that the ails of the 
Lite Bb ss then to be published would form an epoch of the Es- 
tablishment, will have a speedy aud very happy realisation.” 

SPECIAL ADVANTAGES OF THE LIFE BRANCH. 

_ PROF 1TS.—Large P roport returned every Five Years to 
licies then in existen Two entire Years, 
Expenses chiefly borne by the Fire Branch, 
the Bonus to be returned. 

LIFE BONUSES DECLARED. 

Two per Cent, per 2um on the Sum Assured ; 
Bonus ever continuously declared by any Company 

SECURITY FOR BOTH FIRE AND LIFE rene 
Capital TWO MILLIONS Sterlin 
Accumulated Funds in hand exceed “00, 000! 
PERCY M 7K, Manager and Actuary 
JOUN B N, Secretary 
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in order to Increase 


the greatest 








BONUS LIVISION, 
Y LOBE INSURANCE, 
‘J CORNSILL AND CHARING ¢ ROSS, LONDON, 
ESTABLISHED 180! 


Joun EpwWakp JOMUNSON, Esq., Chairman 
SHEFFIELD NEAVE, Esq., Deputy Chairman 





GRORGE CARR GLYN, Esq., M.1’., Treasurer 
Witiiam CHAPMAN, Esq. Natu. MONTEFIORE, 
Boyce COMBE, Esq FowLen NEWSAM, Esq. 
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The CASH PAYMENT under the division of <4 po » recently 
declared on PAKTICIPATING LIFE Polic qual at m 
ages to considerably more than a WHOLE YE Ak’S PREMIU 
on Policies of six years’ stan tin 
1 
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% and Mi:tia Service within the 





and Endowment business, 

of GAS made good. 
During the last Ten Years the Fire INSURANCE DUTY paid by 

the GLOBE has increased from 35,7544 to 45,8694 


Aunuit 


1 
All Classes of Life, 
Losses by LIGHTNING ey EXPLOSION 


FIRE Bont are 
Every « cee of Fink INSURANCE at moderate rates. 
VILLA NEW MAAC H, P.KLS., Secretary. 


ESTABLISHED 1538, 

LBERT MEDICAL and FAMILY EN- 
DOWMENT LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

Principal Offices—7, Wate place, and 42, New Bridg 





~street, 





London 
Branch Offices—At Calcutta, Madras Agra, and Hong 
Kong, with agencies throughout the United Kingdom. 
AND PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY 
£650 000 





tombay, 


POSITION, INCOME, 
The accumulated assets exceed 








The subscribed capital 50,000 
The annual income from life pres miums exceeds . 250,000 
The policy claims and bonuses paid to claimants about. . 1,000,000 


The new business is progressing at the rate of about £30,000 
ver annum 

‘he Company transacts the following description of business 
Lite Assurance on Healthy and Diseased Lives, Annuities and Fn- 
dowments of all kinds, India Risk Assurances, and Guarantee 
business; and confers upon Insurers great facilities and advan- 
tages, coupled with perfect security 





Special and peculiar features have been adopted, in order to ren 
der the Company's Policies additionally valaable as securities, and 
to offer to the insured means whereby their Policies may be saved 
from forfeiture, 

Prospectuses, forms of proposals for Assurances, and every 
information, may be obtained on application to any of the Society's 
Agents; or to th Waterloo-place, London, 8.W 
to whom applications for agencies in places not efficiently repre= 


sented may Le addressed . : 
T C. DOUGLAS SINGER, 










Secretary. 





10, E quare, New 





for SEPTEMBER, 1861. No. DLI. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS: 
Scotland and her Accusers. 
The Reetor. 
Meditations on Dyspepsia. 
Burton's Anatomy of Mc ry ‘oa 
rhe Persian War of 1856 
lhe Memory of Monbodk in. —An excellent new song. 
\ Day at Antwerp—Rubens and Ruskin. 
Phaethon. 
rhe Art Student in Rome. 
Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and Lon don 


] LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, 








Just published, price 3s. 6d., 


OURNAL OF THE STA’ PISTICA L 
e SOCIETY, for Sepiember. (Vol. XXIV., Part Li.) 
CONTENTS: 
1. M. de Breschen on Serfdom in Russia, 
Purdy on the Wages of Agricultural Labourers 
in England and Wales, 1860, 
Dr. Steele—Numerical Analysis of Patients treated 
in Guy's Hospital, 1854-61, 
1. Irish Census of 1861.—Preliminary Results, 
5. Miscellanea and Quarterly Returns. 
Epwakrp Stanrorp, 6, Charing-cross, 


" 
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London: w.c, 
Price One Shilling, 
\ ACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
by DAVID MASSON, No. XXIII. 
TEMBER, 1861. 


Edited 
for SEP- 


CONTENTS: 
1.—Good and Evil: an Essay. By Dr. Felix Eberty, 
of the University of Breslau, Author of “ The 

Stars and the Earth.” In Two Papers. 

Paper the First. 

*‘Autumna.” By Edwin Arnold, 

IL —Roo e Church: a Legend from the Baltic. By 
Prince Frederick of Schleswig-Holstein. 

1V.—Ravenshoe. By Henry Kingsley, Author of 
“ Geoffry Hamlyn.” Chap. XXIX.—Charles's 
Retreat upon London. XXX.—Charles de- 
termines to alter his way of Dressing Him- 
self, XXNXI.—Charles’s New Top-Boots, 
XXXIL.— Diogenes on the Wheelbarrow. 
XXXII1.—A Glimpse of some Old Friends, 

V.—The Law of Bode: or, Gaps in the Solar —— 
filled up. A Sketch from Recent Astrono- 
mical History. By Professor Kelland, 

Vil.—Song of the Dew to a Dying Girl. By the lion, 
Roden Noel. 

V1l.—Mr. Buckle’s Doctrine as to the Scotch and their 
History. By the Editor. Part 111.—Scotland 
in the Seventeenth Century. 

VIIL—Serfdom in Russia. By Nicholas Rowe. 
1X.—The Restoration: a Fragment. 
\.—Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 

X1.—Mr. Alexander Smith's Former Poems and his 
New One. 

XIL—The Old Vagrant. 





From the French of Béranger. 


By H, W. Higgins 
XIL.—Opinion on American Affairs. a Letter to the 
Editor. By Thomas Hughes. 


Volumes I. I. and ILL, are now ready, handsomely 
bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. each 
Macmintan and Co., Cambridge ; 
street, Covent-garden, London. 
sellers, Newsmen, and atall the 


Te QUEEN, an Illustrated Journal and 

Review.—Men of all classes in England—the 
clergyman, the student, the schoolmaster, the man 
of letters, the artist, the merchant, the artisan—have 
journals written especially for them; but for the 
whole mass of educated women not a single paper of 
value exists, Under the title of * The Queen,” a journal 
for Englishwomen is now in preparation. The first 
number will appear on Saturday, September7. “The 
Queen” is simply intended to be for educated women 
what certain high-class journals are for men—record- 
ing and discussing from we to week whatever inte- 
rests or amuses them. There will be a large number 
of original articles on the daily life of society, its 
manners and morals—on books, music, and the theatre. 
Considerable space will be devoted to the amusements 
which ladies most pursue, at home and abroad; while, 
as for /a mode, “ The Queen” will be the earliest and 
most accurate chronicler of all its changes. The en- 
gravings in “The Queen” will really illustrate the 
events of the day, and give point to whatever topics 
happen to engage the public mind. No expense and 
no trouble will be spared in their preparation. 

Interesting Supplements will appear every week. 
With the first number will be given a PLATE OF THE 
FASHIONS (printed and painted in Paris), and a 
genuine PHOTOGRAPH OF HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA, These Photographs (not engravings from 
Photographs) will be suitable for framing, being ele- 
gantly mounted on tinted cardpaper. They will be 
executed by Mr. Mayall, of Regent-street—a sufficient 
guarantee of their excellence, Other interesting Sup- 
plements—already in preparation in Paris, te 4 
Berlin, and Leipzig, as well as in Lohdon—will exhibit 
the mostcharming specimens of Fine-Art Printing ever 
seen in this country. The first number will appear on 
SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 7th, Price Sixpence.—To be 
had of all Booksellers and Newsvendors; also, on re- 
ceipt of Six Stamps, from the office, 

248, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 


and 25, Henrietta. 
Sold by all Book- 
tailway Stations. 
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RADICAL CURES BY ELECTRICITY, 





| 





Just published, 8vo, of 300 pages, price Is. 6d., 


> ‘ . 

TXTRACTS FROM DR. CAPLIN’S 

A, CASE-BOOK. Containing the Demonstration of bis System 

in Opposition to the Usual Mode of Practice, with the Rationale of 

Fifty -six Cases.— be had at H. Bailliére 8, 219, Regent-street, 

and at the Author's ELecTRo CHEMICAL BATU Establishment, 9, 
York-place, Baker-strect, London 


\ Ik. HOWARD, SURGEON DENTIST, 








Fleet street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DE- 
scRIP rtON OF ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without SPRINGS , 
wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth 
as not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; 
they will never change colour or decay, and will be found superior 
to any teeth before used. This method does not require the extrac- 
tion of roots, or any paintol oa ration, and will support and pre~- 
serve teeth that are loose, a teed to restore 
and mastication. Decayed teeth § rendered sound ond useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet-strect.—At home from 10 till 5. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


[August 31, 1861, 





THE CIVIL WAR IN AMERICA. 
Just published, in post 8vo, price 5s. cloth, i 
HE AMERICAN CRISIS _ CON- 
SIDERED. CHARLES LEMPRIERE, D.C.L., 
the Inner Temples 
College, in the University of Oxf ord, 
Landon: LonGMAN, Garey, and Co., Paternoster- row: 


EXAMINATIONS FOR GOV ERNMENT CERTIFI- 
CATES, 1861. SS UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 
, &e. 


Now ready, in sae price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


HAKSPEARE’S MERCHANT of 


VENICE : With Introductory Critical Comments 
on the Play and its Chief Personages ; and numerous 
Notes, illustrative and explanatory of the Text. Adapted 
for Scholastic or Private Study ; and especially for the 

of persons qualifying for University and 
mt Examinations. By the Rev. JOHN 
HUNTER, M.A., formerly Vice-Principal of the Na- 
ional Society's Training College, Battersea. 
London: Loyeman, Green, Lonemay, and ROBERTS. 


THE REV. F. METCALFE’S WORK ON ICELAND. 
In 1 vol. post 8vo, with Map and 4 Illustrations, 
price 12s, 6d., 


HE OXONIAN IN ICELAND; or, 
Notes of Travel in that Island in the Summer of 
1860: with Glances at Icelandic Folk-Lore and Sagas. 
By the Rev. FREDERICK METCALFE, M.A., Fellow 
of Lincoln College, Oxford; Author of ‘The ‘Oxonian 
in Norway,” &c. 
R. METCALFE has | understand the relations 
brought home a of the ground to his purse 
capital budget from Ice- before he starts from Eng- 
dd. The work asawhole land.... Some of the 
is fresh and very entertain- | sketches of character, too, 
ing. Theconcluding chap- are admirably done. But 
ter, on the way and cost the great interest of the 
of travelling in Iceland, book lies in the impression 
is minute and practical | it gives of the story-telling 
pn ar to be of great | spirit of the Icelander, and 
value any member of | of the northern gloom that 
the ‘Alpine Club or other | hangs over his supersti- 
adventurer who wishes to | tion."—Zraminer. 
London: Loyeman, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 








NEW EDITIONS. 


EADINGS IN ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE; — Essays on English Litera- 
Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. é 
READINGS IN POETRY, from the 
Works of the ad lish Poets, with Specimens of 
the American P irteenth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS ‘IN BIOGRAPHY, a Selec- 
tion of the —— of Eminent Men of all Nations. Ninth 
Edition. 3s. 6d. 
READINGS IN SCIENCE: Familiar 
Explanations of Appearances and Principles in Natural 
Philosophy. Fifth Edition. 3s. 6d. 
London: Parker, Son, and Bourn, West Strand. 
NEW EDITIONS. 
Cloth, 2s., 


be CONVERSATIONS, AND 
EASY LESSONS, FROM HISTORY; with Ques- 


tions. Being the First Volume of the * Instructor.” 


Cloth, 2s. 

LESSONS ON HOUSES, FURNI- 
TURE, FOOD, AND CLOTHING; with Questions. 
Being the Second Volume of the * Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s. 

LESSONS ON THE UNIVERSE, 
ANIMAL, VEGETABLE, AND MINERAL KINGDOMS, | 
AND HUMAN FORM; with Questions. Being the Third | 
Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s. 

BOOK OF THE CALENDAR, THE 
MONTHS, AND THE SEASONS; with Questions. Being | 
the Fourth Volume of the “ Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s. 

DESCRIPTIVE GEOGRAPHY, with | 
Statistics of the various Countries and Divisions; with 
Questions. Being the Fifth Volume of the * Instructor.” 

Cloth, 2s. 

ELEMENTS OF ANCIENT HISTORY ; 
with Questions. Being the Sixth Volume of the “ In- 
structor.” 





Cloth, 2s. 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN HISTORY ; 
with Questions. Being the Seventh Volume of the * In- | | 
structor.” | 

London: Parker, Sox, and Bourn, West Strand. 


UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.— | 
NOTICE.—Subscribers are respectfully recom- | 
mended to make early application for the following 
works, as the surplus copies will be withdrawn as soon 
as the present demand has subsided: Motley’s History 
of the Netherlands; Davis's Carthage; Silas Marner; 
Atkinson's Travels in Siberia and the Amoor; Dasent's 
Story of Burnt Njal; Memoirs of Mrs. Delany, Mrs. 
Piozzi, Dr. George Wilson, Dr. Wolff, Alexander Car- 
lyle, and Edward Forbes; Hooke’s Lives of the Arch- 
bishops; Macaulay's England, Vol. V.; Essays and 
Reviews; Forbes's Visit to Iceland, and Campaign of 
Garibaldi; Miss Bremer's Impressions of Italy; Lock- 
hart’s Residence in China; Tennent’s Ceylon; The 
Buckingham Papers ; Framley Parsonage; Marryat’s | 
Residence in Jutland; Travels in Africa by Hatchin- 
son, Valdez, M‘Leod, Barth, and Burton.—Revised 
lists of works recently added and of surplus copies 
withdrawn for sale are now ready, and will be for- 
warded, postage free, on application. | 
Cnartes Epwarp Mupie, New Oxford-street, Lon- 
don; Cross-street, Manchester, and New-street, Bir- | 
mingham. \ 





and Law ead of St. John’s 


MARTIN’S 


Edition, large 8vo, half-boun 





THE CORN 


1, The Adventures of Philip on his Way through the 
World. (With gn Illustration.) 
Chapter XIX.—Qu’on est bien & Vingt Ans, 
.X -—Course of True Love. 
2. Food—How to T ake it. 
3. An Old John Bull. 
Chapter [.—A-Courting. 
a 11.—The Reformer. 
+ IlL—A-Soldiering. 
| 4. Keeping up Appearances, 
My Neighbour Kose. By F. L. 
6. The Struggles of oun Jones, and Robinson. By 
One of the Firm. 
Chapter [V,—Nine Times Nine is Eighty-one. 
Showing how Brown, Jones, 


| London: SMITH, ELDE 








Large Paper Edition, large 4to, half-bound, gilt edges, price 20. 12s, 6d. ; 


N ow Read y, 


HILL MAGAZINE, 


No. 21 (for September), — One SarL.ine, with Two Illustrations, 





SS 


MILTON. 





MILTON’S PARADISE LOST. 


With Illustrations by Jonny Martin. 


; Small Pa 
d, gilt edges » price J/. 7s. 6d. ss 


Sold by R. BEALE, Office of “ Notes and scale 186, Fleet-street. 








CONTENTS. 


and Robinson estecte 
House of Busines 4 Gee 
Chapter V.—The Division of Labow. 
- V1I.—lIt is our Opening Day. 
A Charity Bazaar. (With an Illustration. ) 
. Negroes Bond and Free. 
| 9. From Dan to Beersheba, through Ashridge Park, 
10. Legend of the Corrievrechan Whirlpool.—A Ballad, 
By George Mac Donald. 
11. Agnes of Sorrento. 
Chapter X.—The Interview. 
= ail aga Confessional. 
2. Roundabout ‘apers.—No. 16. On Two Round 
Papers which | intended to Write. — 


~ 
‘ 


->: 





R, and CO., 65, Cornhill. 








13, Great MARLBOROUGH-STREET. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


THE OKAVANGO RIVER: a Nar- 
rative of Travel, Exploration, and Adventure, By 
CHARLES JOHN ANDERSSON, Author of * Lake 
Ngami.” 8vo, with portrait and numerous illustra- 
tions, 21s. 

“Mr. Andersson's book, from the number of well- 
told adventures, its unpretending style, its rich fund of 
information, and spirited illustrations, will command a 
wide circle of readers, and become a favourite with all 
those who can appreciate daring perseverance, and a 
buoyant spirit under overwhelming difficulties. The 
interest of his story never flags for a moment.”—Athe- 
| meum. 


THE SECRET HISTORY of the COURT 
of FRANCE under LOUIS XV. Edited, from rare 
and unpublished Documents, by Dr. CILALLICE, 
2 vols., with portraits, 21s. 


TRAVELS in the REGIONS of the 


AMOOR, and the Russian _ +k on the Con- 
fines of India and China. By T. W. ATKINSON, 








F.R.G 3 F.G, S., Author of “ Griemtal and Western 
Siberia.” D 1 by permission to Her Majesty. 
Second Edition, with map and 8&3 illustrations, 
21. 2s., bound. 


, 

THE LIFE OF JEANNE D’ALBRET, 
QUEEN OF NAVARRE. By MISS FREER. Price 
5s., bound and illustrated, forming the new volume 
of “Hurst and Blackett’s Standard Library of 
Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
A HERO in SPITE of HIMSELF. By 


Captain MAYNE REID. From the French of Luis 
de Bellemare., 3 yols. 


ALONE IN THE WORLD. By the 
Author of ** Cousin Geoffrey.” 3 vols. 
“A mostexciting and interesting novel.”—Odbserver. 


EAST AND WEST. By T. FRAZER 


CORKRAN, 3 vols. (Just ready. 








MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK, 





The Third Edition is now ; ready, in Three Volames, of 


GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


Second Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d., 


TANNHAUSER; | 
Or, THE BATTLE OF THE BARDS: 
A Porm. | 
By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR, 
“Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and 
sudden pictures that rise like visions before the reader 
— it is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. 
° For very many years there has not been a 
more remarkable poem offered to the English public,” 
Times, August 2, 





This day, Part Vil., price Is., of 


ORLEY FARM: 


A TALE. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Framley Parsonage,” ** Dr. Thorne,” 
* Barchester Towers," &. 
Cuarman and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


THE ECCLESIASTICAL COURTs. 
This day, 8va, Is., 


SPEECH delivered in the House op 
. Commons, on July 23rd, 1860, on THE ECCLE- 
SLASTICAL COURTS. By HENRY SEYMOUR, MP, 
for Poole. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





This day is published, crown 8yo, , cloth, price 6s. 6d,, 


A V O U RR. A Menor. 
By EDWARD DICEY, Author of “Rome ip 
1560.” With an authentic portrait. 
Cambridge: MacmiLian and Co.; and 23, Henrietta- 
street, Covent-Garden, London, May be had at all 
Libraries and Booksellers. 





NOW READY AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 
In post Svo, cloth, price 5s., 
rTPHE LAST TRAVELS OF IDA 
PFEIFFER, inclusive of a Visit to Madagascar. 
With a Biography of the Authoress, compiled from her 
own Notes. 

London: RovurLepGe, WARNE, and RovuTLepGeE. 
ESSENTIAL TO RATEPAYERS, OVERSEERS, 
CHURCHWARDENS. 

In post 8vo, price 2s. 6d., cloth extra, 
OLDSWORTH’S HANDY BOOK OF 

PARISH LAW. 

“In this book of Mr. Holdsworth’s, which seems to 
be very accurately and ably compiled, ‘will be found all 
the information required about vestries, churchwardens, 
overseers, highway surveyors, guardians of the poor, 
boards of health and burial boards, paving and light- 
ing, the custody of church and churchyard, the collec- 
tion of the rates, settlement and removal, and other 
local concerns.” —Daily News. 

London: RovrLepGr, Waryg, and RovTLepGe, 

shantncnctennaietnates 





Just publishe a, in post 8vo (w ith Original Photograph 
of Garibaldi, and Plan of Gaeta), price 10s. 6d., 


i THE TRACK OF THE GARI- 
BALDIANS THROUGH ITALY AND SICILY. By 
ALGERNON SIDNEY BICKNELL, 


London: GeorGe MANwarine, 8, King William- 
street, Strand, 





Now publishing, price 6d. monthly, 
‘ee CHRISTIAN ADVOCATE AND 
REVIEW. Edited by Clergymen of the Charch 
of kngland. 
“There are some articles in that periodical written 
by me.”—Archbishop of Dublin. (See last charge.) 
London: Werrnem, Macrytosn, and Hunt, Pater- 
noster-row, and of all Booksellers. 





NEW GENERAL ATLAS. 





DepicaTeD PY SrectaL Permission TO Her Mavesty. 


THE 


ROYAL ATLAS 
OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. 
IN A SER ams oF ENTIRELY ORIGINAL AND 
THENTIC MAPS 
By ALEX. core JOHNSTON, FRSE, &e. 


With an Index of Easy Reference to each Map, con- 


taining nearly 150,000 places in this Atlas. 


| Imperial folio, handsomely bound in half-morocco or 


russia, 5/, 15s. 6d., 


| WiLtt1aAmM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London 


Sold by all Booksellers. 








Loxvon: Printed by ALrFrep Epmunp GALLoway, of No. 1, Wellington-street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, at Nos. 9 and 10, 
Beaufort-buildings, Stran1; and published by him at the “ SprcraTror” Office, No. 1, Wellington-street, Strand, aforesaid, Saturday, August Sist, 1s61. 
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